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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HEN the miners’ delegate conference decided 

last Saturday to submit the latest proposals of 

the Government to the districts with a recom- 
mendation in favour of acceptance, the majority of the 
public hailed the decision as tantamount to the end of 
the dispute. ‘* Virtually over ’’ was the general verdict 
of the newspapers. Once again this optimism has 
proved hasty and ill-founded. Scotland, South Wales, 
Lancashire, Northumberland and Durham have all 
declared against acceptance, in most cases by large 
majorities; and, as we go to press, it seems highly 
improbable that the miners’ executive, with these re- 
sults before them, will be able, however much they may 
desire to do so, to order an immediate return to work. 


The whole situation has now become grotesquely unreal. 
The Government’s offer has hardly any meaning. It 
is the most transparent camouflage for the complete 
surrender of the miners to the owners’ terms. The 
miners’ leaders, having previously rejected a series of 
solid offers, now prefer camouflage to nothing ; the rank 
and file, or those of them who are still out, do not. 
Meanwhile, the drift back to the pits continues to 
gather momentum; and the more men return, the 
harder does it become to regularize the position by any 
sort of settlement, national or otherwise. 
* * * 


It is plain that, if and when the stoppage is 
formally called off, a general resumption of work will 
not be plain sailing. We have been living for some 
six months now upon imported coal; a large portion 
of the waggons which are normally at the disposal 
of the British collieries have been diverted to this ser- 
vice. It is not a simple matter, as war experience 
showed, to reassemble waggons which have strayed far 
away from their normal routes; and this single factor 
would suffice to keep our coal output greatly below its 
normal volume for a long period after the stoppage is 
nominally at an end. On the most optimistic assump- 
tions, therefore, we must look forward to a period of 
considerable confusion as regard coal supply; and this 
must be borne in mind by those who are indulging in 
rosy forecasts of a great revival of British industry. 
Incidentally, it will not make for harmony in the coal- 
fields when it becomes apparent that there is no work 
available for hundreds of thousands of returning 
miners. 

* * * 

In presenting a supplementary estimate for the 
relief of unemployment through loans to necessitous 
local authorities, Sir Kingsley Wood stated in the 
House on Tuesday that as compared with the rate of 
expenditure in April, the cost of outdoor relief in money 
and in kind was greater during the period May to 
October this year by approximately £5,800,000 in the 
areas directly affected by the coal dispute. In those 
circumstances, said Sir Kingsley Wood, it was not sur- 
prising that there was a tendency in many unions to 
reduce the scale on which relief to miners’ dependents 
had been given, and in some cases to refuse qutdoor 
relief altogether. There were twenty-four cases in which 
Boards of Guardians had resolved that outdoor relief 
should not ordinarily be given to dependents of miners, 
and where such a decision was reached the relief of 
destitution was carried out either in institutions or, in 
sudden and urgent cases, by the grant by the relieving 
officers of relief in kind. This statement gave rise to the 
usual confused discussion as to whether it is better to 
** starve the miners into submission ”’ or to risk the 
prolongation of the struggle by granting relief. 
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The problem is one which has never been squarely 
faced. It was decided by the Court of Appeal in 1900, in 
what is known as the “‘ Merthyr Tydfil judgment,” that 
** Able-bodied men who can if they choose obtain work 
. . . but who, by reason of a strike or otherwise, refuse 
to accept that work, are not entitled to relief... . 
The wives and children of such men, however, are 
entitled to relief.” Upon that decision our present 
practice is based. It may be illogical, but it corre- 
sponds fairly closely to the demands of the public con- 
science, which would not tolerate either the relief of 
strikers or the starvation of their dependents. The only 
logical course would seem to be for the Government to 
decide whether the men were or were not justified in 
withholding their labour, and to give or withhold relief 
accordingly. A more practical question raised by Sir 
Kingsley Wood’s speech was that taken up by Miss 
Lawrence and Captain Macmillan. Should the burden 
of outdoor relief, amounting to £30 millions or £40 
millions a year, remain upon the rates, where it is creat- 
ing a very awkward problem in some localities, or 
should it be borne by the taxpayer? When it is remem- 
bered that rates bear more directly and heavily upon 
industry than taxes, the balance of advantage seems 
clearly in favour of some shifting of the burden. 

* * * 


How long does it take the Foreign Office and the 
Admiralty to receive information about important 
events in China? This question is provoked by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s replies to requests in the House 
for papers on the Wanhsien incident. The incident 
occurred early in September, but on November 10th 
Sir Austen, replying to Mr. Clynes, said: ‘* I am not 
yet in receipt of full information about this incident, 
but I will, of course, consider the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man’s request for papers as soon as I am in a position 
to do so,’? and on November 15th he referred Major 
Owen to this answer. It is difficult to see what good 
purpose can be served by these delays. In the absence 
of an authoritative British statement the worst accounts 
uf the incident will certainly be believed in China and 
in other foreign countries. British officers have been 
accused of an outrage—the bombardment of a defence- 
less city and the slaughter of five thousand innocent 
civilians—and they ought either to be cleared or 
punished ; it is unfair both to them and to their fellow- 
countrymen in China, who are imperilled by the feeling 
aroused, to leave the charge unanswered. The Govern- 
ment must have in their possession the correspondence 
between the Admiralty and the Commander-in-Chief 
before and after the incident, the orders issued to the 
officers who carried out the expedition to Wanhsien, 
their reports of how they executed their orders, and the 
report of the Consular Officer who was sent to negotiate 
with Yang Sen. We hope Members of Parliament will 
persist in the demand for publication of these papers. 

~ * ” 


A considerable advance towards unity in the 
Liberal Party is indicated by the unanimous report on 
the funds question of a special sub-committee of the 
Natiorl Liberal Federation, revealed in the Datmry 
News and the WESTMINSTER GAZETTE on Thursday. 
The sub-committee consists of Sir Charles Hobhouse, 
Colonel Penry Williams, Mr. G. C. M. Mander, Mr. 
Ronald Walker, and Mr. Thomas Waterhouse, none of 
whom can be regarded as “‘ Lloyd-Georgians.’’ In the 
light of a statement made to them by Colonel Tweed on 
Mr. Lloyd George’s behalf, they report that, subject 
to the reorganization of the Party’s central machinery 
and the appointment of an Organization Committee 
acceptable to both sections of the Party, Mr. Lloyd 
George agrees to place the whole of the income of his 
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fund, after the needs of the Land and Nation League 
and the industrial inquiry have been met, at the dis- 
posal of the Party. Furthermore, they report that, if 
the financial necessities of the Party and the expenses 
of the next General Election cannot be met out of this 
income and the Million Fund combined, Mr. Lloyd 
George will advance the balance required out of the 
capital of his fund. This offer is recommended for 
acceptance by the sub-committee, and is now under con- 
sideration by the Administrative Committee of the 
N.L.F., which has adjourned till Wednesday next. 
* 


* * 


The November issue of the Ministry oF LaBour 
GazeETTE, which has just appeared, contains some very 
interesting tables, showing the changes in the numbers 
of insured persons during recent years in our various 
occupations. These figures, it should be noted, take 
no account of unemployment, i.e., they include all in- 
sured persons attached to a trade whether they are in 
work or out of work. Coalmining, iron and steel, ship- 
building, engineering, wool, and the railways all show 
decreases in the numbers of insured persons over the 
last three years, most of them large decreases and 
steady decreases year by year. The figures of ship- 
building, for example, are as follows: 1928, 270,000; 
1924, 255,000; 1925, 242,000; 1926, 224,000. On the 
other hand, most other industries and occupations show 
substantial and steady increases; and the distributive 
trades have actually increased their numbers during 
the three years by over a quarter of a million. These 
figures serve to confirm the view which we have re- 
peatedly sought to emphasize, namely, that a profound 
change in our economic equilibrium, a shifting from the 
old staple industries to a great mass of newer occupa- 
tions is steadily proceeding beneath the surface of 
events, and is perhaps the most important fact in our 


national life. 
* * * 


The article by Mr. J. M. Keynes which appeared 
in our last issue criticizing the short-time policy in the 
cotton trade has caused a stir in Lancashire. The 
Manchester papers last week-end devoted a large 
amount of their space to the comments of representa- 
tive men in the industry ; and we publish several replies 
in our correspondence columns this week. The Short- 
Time Organization Committee of the Master Spinners’ 
Federation have invited Mr. Keynes to meet them and 
discuss the position with them at an early date. Many 
of the critics seem to have misunderstood Mr. Keynes’s 
argument on a fundamental point. They have accused 
him of arguing that, if the cotton trade would only 
work full time, there would be plenty of demand to 
occupy fully all its mills; and they have replied that 
the conditions do not warrant this assumption. Mr. 
Keynes’s argument was almost exactly the opposite of 
this. He argued that there was practically no chance 
of Lancashire ever obtaining sufficient trade to occupy 
fully all its mills; and that a short-time policy, which 
is well enough to meet a purely temporary depression, 
is an extremely uneconomic method of meeting a 


permanent loss of trade. 
* * * 


When the conference of the Powers signatory to 
the World Court offered to accept the reservations of 
the American Government upon conditions, we pointed 
out that this was the end of the matter. Nothing 
further, we predicted, would be heard of the Court in 
the Senate. On Armistice Day, in a speech at Kansas 
City, President Coolidge said precisely that. The 
reservations were not matters of debate, and the 
decision of the Geneva conference, to accept Nos. 4 and 
5 (the only ones presenting any difficulty) if Washing- 
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ton would agree to certain important modifications, led 
Mr. Coolidge to announce that he did not propose to 
the Senate that it should take further action. American 
Press comments, on the whole, follow the regular party 
lines. The Democratic papers denounce Mr. Coolidge 
for abandoning a cause to which he was committed with 
an eye upon the next presidential election. The Repub- 
lican journals, arguing that he could do no other, 
praise him as a sterling American. The essential facts 
are perfectly clear. The majority of the Republicans 
want the United States to keep out of the Court; the 
Senate resents the use by the President of his personal 
authority to secure its vote; the mass of the electorate 
is indifferent or hostile. The chapter is closed. 

* * * 


Tension between the United States and Mexico is 
again acute. Mr. Sheffield, the Ambassador from Wash- 
ington, returns to Mexico City at the moment when the 
Calles Government is ready with an emphatic note in 
reply to the State Department’s latest protest against 
the Mexican land and oil laws. President Calles inevit- 
ably reaffirms the sovereign rights of Mexico over legis- 
lation concerning her own affairs, but it is stated that 
he will recommend the United States, if still disagreeing 
with the Mexican interpretation, to submit the dispute 
to the League of Nations—a merely farcical sug- 
gestion. Mr. Sheffield is an avowed advocate of strong 
measures, and there is the usual intimation of full sup- 
port for him from the State Department. All the same, 
President Coolidge may be relied upon to maintain his 
customary caution, for two important reasons among 
others. The first is that the Church-and-State war in 
Mexico continues to be a grave embarrassment for his 
Administration. The second is that rumours of a fresh 
revolution in Mexico are being displayed in the Ameri- 
can Press. The Calles Government is strong and can 
probably handle the insurgents. To the warlike party 
in the United States Calles is anathema, but for their 
interests another spell of chaos would be much worse. 
* * * 


The Court engaged on the Landsberg trials has 
passed a certain number of sentences and a greater 
number of acquittals, and has succeeded in excluding 
evidence of a semi-political nature, which would have 
thrown light on the past relations between the Black 
and the regular Reichswehr. The trials have un- 
doubtedly revealed a very unsavoury state of affairs in 
the irregular organizations, and a still more unsavoury 
state of mind among ex-German officers who organized 
this abominable system of discipline, and serving 
officers who have given moral condonation to assassina- 
tion and torture. It is small wonder that an army which 
looks complacently on such doings should be, in a sense, 
responsible for getting the German Government into 
serious difficulties with Paris. An army manual or 
drill book, containing inflammatory political passages 
in the introduction, relating to Germany’s lost terri- 
tories, has apparently been issued to the Reichswehr. 
M. Briand, quite properly, took up the question with 
Herr Stresemann, who took prompt measures to have 
the book suppressed. Meanwhile, French journalists 
had also taken the matter up, and that is the very 
worst thing that could have happened. 


* * * 


It seems clear that the passages to which the French 
Government took exception were thoroughly objection- 
able, and entirely out of place in a service handbook, 
which should be a technical work of reference and no 
more. The French Government were justified in 
objecting to the publication of such matter in a book 
issued by Government authority ; but the matter should 
be dropped now that the German Government has with- 
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drawn the book from circulation. If German company 
officers decide to teach international politics to their 
men, nothing can prevent them from doing so; nor is 
it likely that their teachings will be pleasing to French 
ears. We have yet to hear of a French officer who 
lectured his men in praise of the Treaty of Frankfort, 
and German officers are not likely to sing the praises 
of the Treaty of Versailles. If the incident reminds the 
German Government that it cannot afford to allow its 
subordinates to indulge officially in improprieties with 
an international repercussion, it will have done good : 
if it revives the idea that German public opinion can be 
controlled from Paris, it will do incalculable harm. 


* * * 


Lord Balfour’s statement on China, to which we 
alluded last week, amounted in effect to the old plea 
that the Powers can do nothing until China has set her 
house in order. This may be true as regards a final 
settlement ; but some provisional agreement or under- 
standing with the local authorities is essential, in order 
to check the present drift to chaos. We would go 
further and suggest the desirability of direct agree- 
ment with the Chinese Merchant Guilds. These 
Guilds are immensely powerful; for centuries they 
have exercised an undisputed authority amongst their 
own members, and they have been mainly respon- 
sible for the high standard of commercial morality 
for which China is famous. Is it not possible to make 
use of them, both in working out the details of a modus 
vivendi, and in procuring its acceptance by the local 
authorities, on whom they can exercise strong pressure, 
and to whom they can offer strong inducements? 


* * * 


The discussions on defence at the Imperial Con- 
ference are, perhaps inevitably, wrapped in secrecy; 
but we hope that, before the Conference is over, this 
country may be granted some hint of the extent to 
which it is being committed. We have just received a 
sharp reminder of what such commitments may involve 
by the signature of a £1,200,000 contract for the dock 
at Singapore. It is presumably too late to hope for any 
modification of the Government’s Singapore policy ; but 
a protest must be made against the tendency to welcome 
this expenditure as a means of providing employment, 
as though it stood on the same footing as electrical 
development or reorganization of the coalfields. Neces- 
sary or unnecessary, the Singapore base represents a 
diversion of millions from productive expenditure, and 
we have repeatedly shown that its effect will be, almost 
inevitably, to create fresh demands in the future. 


* * * 


The final results of the Greek elections have set up 
so firm and unbreakable an equilibrium between the 
Government and the Opposition that the most experi- 
enced statesmen in Greece are suggesting the desira- 
bility of dissolving the Chamber as soon as it meets, and 
holding new elections on some “ system ”’ which will 
give the Government a clear majority. Certainly the 
present deadlock is not a good advertisement for 
** P.R.”’; but the elections were, at least, tolerably 
free; and it is to be hoped that an attempt will be 
made to work the new Chamber. The higher bour- 
geoisie and professional classes in Greece do not lack 
political instinct, and nothing could be more conducive 
to peace in Eastern Europe than a succession of regu- 
larly elected Greek Governments, holding office long 
enough to carry out a definite programme. Nothing, 
on the other hand, could be more conducive to Balkan 
disorder than a succession of futile elections and poli- 
tical deadlocks, inciting the renewed intervention of 
military adventurers. 
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BROADCASTING AND 
CONTROVERSY 


ITHIN an amazingly short time broadcasting 

has become an important factor in our social 

life. It is still only in its infancy. It is hardly 
possible as yet to assess the potentialities of this inven- 
tion as an educational and cultural force. It is clear 
only that they are far-reaching and immense. The 
arrangements now being made for the future regulation 
of the service form, therefore, a subject of the very first 
public importance. 

It will be remembered that the Crawford Com- 
mittee, which reported early in the year, recommended 
that the present B.B.C. should, when its licence expires 
at the end of the present year, be transformed into 
a public corporation. The Government have adopted 
this policy, and the detailed arrangements which they 
propose were published last week in a White Paper 
(Cmd. 2756), and were discussed on Monday in the 
House of Commons. The new Corporation is to be set 
up by Royal Charter, with five ‘‘ Governors,”’ including 
Lord Clarendon as Chairman and Lord Gainford as 
Vice-Chairman, who are to hold office for five years 
and be eligible for reappointment. We shall confine 
our comments on the new arrangements to two 
features: (1) Finance and (2) the prohibition of con- 
troversial matter. 

For some time past the financial relations between 
the State and the B.B.C. have been anomalous and 
highly unsatisfactory. The relationship arises from the 
fact that the Post Office is the agency which collects 
the licence fees; and the idea.of the original arrange- 
ments was that the B.B.C. should receive the whole 
revenue, less such portion as was required to defray 
the costs of collection. The sum fixed on to cover 
these costs was 2s. 6d. per licence, a figure which soon 
proved to be very greatly in excess of the actual costs. 
Thus the State was soon making a considerable profit 
out of broadcasting. But it was not content with this. 
As the number of licences grew, and the difficulties of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer became acute, the 
Treasury cast longing eyes on the B.B.C.’s income. 
It argued that £500,000 was quite enough to spend on 
broadcasting, and it took advantage of a safeguarding 
provision in the B.B.C.’s licence to intercept the whole 
of the revenue in excess of this amount. Thus we have 
drifted into the position of taxing broadcasting almost 
without knowing that we were doing so, and without 
any Parliamentary or public discussion of the policy 
involved. The yield of the tax is not, of course, a very 
large one, as Budget figures go; but the Treasury can- 
not afford nowadays to treat hundreds of thousands 
lightly ; and it was not perhaps to be expected that the 
Government, in setting up the new broadcasting regime, 
would consent to forgo the share of the revenue which, 
however irregularly, it has become accustomed to exact, 
in deference to any number of Crawford Committees. 

If we grant the policy of taxing broadcasting, and 
of taxing it so as to yield the State not less than it has 
been appropriating quietly of late, no fault can be 
found with the proposed arrangements. Certainly they 
are a great improvement on the existing practice. The 
preliminary deduction for cost of collection is put at the 
true figure of 12} per cent., or 1s. 8d. per licence. The 
tax is graduated on a sliding-scale basis, 10 per cent. 
on the first million licences, 20 per cent. on the second, 
= ver cent. on the third, and 40 per cent. thereafter; 
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though the State will in fact do better than this, because 
it proposes to pay the new B.B.C. month by month on 
the basis of the number of licences existing in the 
previous March, and will thus, so long as the yield of 
licence fees continues to grow, retain the whole of the 
current year’s increase. But the new Corporation will 
know where it stands, it can look forward to an 
expanding revenue, and will be in a position to under- 
take new development. 

In our judgment, however, the principle of taxing 
broadcasting is a very dubious one. At the present 
time there is an urgent need for development in various 
directions, calling for large expenditure. On this 
ground, the Crawford Committee, which was not averse 
in principle to taxing broadcasting, urged that the State 
should hold its hand for the time being. And Lord 
Clarendon, on behalf of the new Governors, has written 
a letter to the Postmaster-General expressing ‘‘ con- 
siderable anxiety as to whether the funds at the disposal 
of the Corporation under the agreement will prove dur- 
ing our tenure of office to be sufficient for the proper 
development of the service on progressive lines.’? But 
that is not all. Assuming that the B.B.C.’s revenue 
will ultimately be fully sufficient to provide an adequate 
service, would not the better course then be to reduce 
the licence fee? This point was raised in the House of 
Commons by Mr. William Graham :— 

‘* Ten shillings,’’ he argued, ‘‘ on paper, seems very 
cheap to the average member of the House of Commons, 
and very cheap, perhaps, to large numbers of the com- 
munity at the present time, but there are, of course, 
in the agricultural districts and in the poorer areas 
of our cities large numbers of people to whom even 10s. 
is a consideration, and, moreover, we must keep in view 
the fact that the whole object of this is to be genuinely 
a public service, freely and easily at the disposal of all 
the masses of the people, with the enormous powers in 


regard to education and other subjects which appear to 
be well within its scope.”’ 


It is interesting to set against this passage an 
extract from the speech of the Postmaster-General 
defending the proposed arrangements :— 

‘* The listener-in is receiving instruction and enter- 
tainment. Other forms of entertainment have to make 


their contribution to the general revenue of the country. 
Is this form of entertainment alone to be immune? ”’ 


Clearly, the Postmaster-General, though he men- 
tions ** instruction,’’ regards broadcasting as primarily 
a matter of ‘* entertainment,’”’ and, as such, an appro- 
priate object of an Entertainments Tax. But is this 
the way in which we ought to envisage broadcasting? 
Ought we not rather to regard it primarily as a new 
engine of communication, possessing at least as much 
intrinsic seriousness and dignity as the newspapers ; and 
ought we not to revolt against a proposal to tax it and 
keep it artificially dear in the same spirit that our 
ancestors revolted against the old Paper Duties ? 

This brings us to the other feature of the new 
arrangements which, in our judgment, calls for criti- 
cism. If the entertainment motif is predominant in 
broadcasting to-day to the undue neglect of other 
functions, the ban which has hitherto been imposed on 
controversial topics is largely responsible. The Craw- 
ford Committee advised that this ban should be relaxed 
at the discretion of the new Corporation, and contem- 
plated ‘‘ a moderate amount of controversy.’’ The 
Postmaster-General has announced, however, that the 
Government have decided to maintain the veto on ‘* the 
broadcast, by speech or lecture, of matter on topics of 
political, religious, or industrial controversy.’”’ This 
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decision is a tentative one only; the veto is to be im- 
posed by ‘“‘ instructions ”? which can be varied at any 
time ; and the Postmaster-General invited debate upon 
the question. But that is the decision for the time 
being. 

It is worth noting in this connection that there has 
been a marked tendency lately to apply the rule against 
controversy with great rigidity. The debate on Monday 
supplied an example. Mr. Johnston raised the case of 
a banned address on the entry of Germany to the League 
of Nations which was to have been broadcast from the 
Dundee studio. Lord Wolmer, replying for the Govern- 
ment, gave the following explanation :— 

‘‘T read the dissertation to which the hon. Member 
alluded, and I agree with him that there is nothing in 
it to which he could take exception, but I think there 
are passages in it to which a great many would take 
exception. If you are to prohibit controversy you must 
prohibit controversy all round, and in an impartial and 
fair way, and the only way in which that can be done 
is to prohibit any speech which is likely to offend or to 
be regarded as controversial by any reasonable section 
of the public.”’ 

Now, so long as the ban on controversial topics, 
interpreted in anything like this spirit, is retained, 
broadcasting can never play the part which it ought to 
play in our national life. It is quite true—this was the 
only argument advanced by the Government—that the 
permission of controversy raises difficulties. There 
must be certain standards of objectiveness and detach- 
ment in the treatment of the topics; and the balance 
must be held fairly between different schools of opinion. 
These are delicate functions; anyone who attempts to 
discharge them will certainly get into trouble; and the 
Postmaster-General insists that, if Parliament desires 
controversy, the responsibility for maintaining impar- 
tiality must rest on the Corporation and not upon him. 
Certainly. But that surely is just what the new Cor- 
poration is for, with its eminent and authoritative 
Board of Governors, and its semi-independent status. 
The Governors ought to be ready to get into trouble, 
and the Government ought to leave them the discretion 
to do so. 

For consider what we lose by the present restric- 
tions. A reasonable, intelligent, public opinion, inter- 
ested in public affairs, and accustomed to listen to 
serious arguments and to weigh them up quietly, is the 
first condition of the successful working of our demo- 
cratic institutions. Broadcasting might exercise an 
immense influence for good in developing the interest 
and the mental habits that are necessary. The very 
difficulties which we have been discussing are associated 
with exceptional opportunities. Are we to continue to 
throw the opportunities away, because it is easier to 
shirk the difficulties ? 


INHERITANCE AND 


INEQUALITY 
By SIR JOSIAH STAMP. 


N his address to the Liberal Summer School, now pub- 
| lished by the Datty News in the ‘‘ New Way ” Series 

(No. 15)*, Mr. H. D. Henderson makes a notable con- 
tribution to the literature accumulating around the Rignano 
proposals. He opens by the customary disquisition on the 
evils of the inequalities of wealth, more moderately stated, 
indeed, than is commonly found, but probably the more 
sound for all that. ‘* It is because so much has been done 
to spread knowledge, to widen horizons, to raise moral 
standards, to supply the great mass of people with the 
conditions that make for self-respect, it is because the tone 
of society has become in so many ways more healthy, that 





*‘ Inheritance and Inequality.” Daily News. Ltd. Price 6d. 
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the inequality in the distribution of wealth stands out 
to-day as a gross and indefensible anomaly.’ The sense 
in which the word ‘“‘ indefensible ”’ is used comes, of course, 
from the point of view of comparative social justice, since 
no attempt is made to ascertain whether the absolute lot 
of the average man would be better or worse in the absence 
of the system. A very useful and necessary distinction is 
drawn between the policy of nationalization and that of 
better distribution, and it is shown that if compensation is 
given on nationalization inequality remains, and there has 
hitherto been a quite unnecessary confusion and connection 
between the two policies. 

Mr. Henderson makes it clear that the extent to which 
the reward going to the several factors of production can 
be modified without introducing economic counter-action, 
is very limited. ‘* The level of wages and the level of 
profits are really determined within fairly narrow limits, by 
forces of so fundamental a character, that you will get into 
serious trouble if you try to run counter to them.”? But 
the question how capital is distributed, is in a different 
region altogether. ‘* Here, fundamental economic laws 
which can, with essential truth, be called universal and 
inexorable, play a very small part, and that is why the 
economic text-books have so little to say upon the matter. 
We have to deal rather with social customs and legal 
institutions which vary and can be varied, and here 
accordingly the opportunity for deliberate remedial policy 
presents itself.”’ 

He makes the usual assumptions, which have some 
ground of probability, but no ground of actual evidence, 
that a substantial part of inequality is due to inheritance 
at the second and further stages, e.g., ‘* initial inequality, 
however caused, tends under our’ system . of 
inheritance, coupled with modern facilities for invest- 
ment, to perpetuate itself throughout subsequent genera- 
tions in a cumulative degree.’’ Having regard to the rapid 
growth of national wealth in the last two generations, the 
dispersion due to family diffusion, the disintegration due 
to natural causes, it is a matter for strong suspicion whether 
any considerable part of present inequality on its ** gross 
and indefensible ’’ side, would be found to be due to wealth 
inherited by the rich people from accumulations made 
before 1850 or 1860. Mr. Henderson does not deny that 
the power to accumulate and the power of disposition may 
be essential in a modern economic community. He merely 
says that you must cut off the results immediately the 
encouragement has had its effect. ‘* It is an indispensable 
requirement of social justice that there should be a constant 
erosion of accumulated fortunes, and if the forces which 
have hitherto done this work are weakening, it is essential 
to supply others to take their place.’? It is with this in 
mind, rather than a rescheming of Death Duties to produce 
approximately their present yield on new lines, that he puts 
forward his practical proposal. His proposition is, indeed, 
to raise additional revenue, but this is subsidiary to his 
conception of social justice, though he finds in the impor- 
tance of debt repayment a proper outlet for the money 
raised. The latter object is not, however, so powerful in 
his mind that it would induce him to such a scheme, if it 
either maintained or increased social injustice, and it may 
be said, therefore, that the mainspring is not revenue needs 
but the idea of providing a greater disintegrating effect 
upon the inequalities due to inheritance than the present 
system of Death Duties affords. He agrees that the existing 
scheme is far-reaching, and we have not yet reached its 
full effects. It represents a ‘“‘ social development of 
infinitely deeper significance than all the municipal tram- 
ways and national post offices in which so many have 
detected the germs of a new social order.” 

The Rignano taxing distinction between what a man 
saves himself and what he passes on from previous genera- 
tions, has hitherto found a basis in theory which is defeated 
by practical considerations. The suggestion that the wealth 


-which goes to the beneficiary who is to be retaxed upon 


his decease, should, to secure its preservation and identifica- 
tion, be handed over to the Public Trustee, who would hold 
it in a fiduciary capacity, and pay the income to the 
beneficiary, is definitely regarded as too cumbrous. Apart 
altogether from the stereotyping and sterilizing effect upon 
the canital investment. this proposal does not solve the 
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question of changes in capital value during the lifetime of 
the legatee. For example, an estate worth £100,000 in 
shipping shares falls in value, at the time of the second 
passing, to £20,000, and the beneficiary may have saved 
£80,000 in addition during his own lifetime. Either 
£100,000 which blots out £80,000 of new savings has to be 
treated as the sum passed on, or else the value of the 
original holding has to be kept continually identified. Both 
expedients are open to the gravest political objection, and 
Mr. Henderson’s proposal obviates these consequences. At 
the time when an estate is left the ordinary duty is to be 
payable, and in addition a “‘ reinheritance duty,’’ which 
will be the sum payable on the death of the legatee under 
Rignano’s scheme, assuming that the same level of values 
is to be taken over finally by the State under that scheme. 
But the beneficiary does not really suffer, for the State 
will pay him a life annuity based on the amount of the 
reinheritance duty. He may suffer however by the differ- 
ence between the average yield on the estate and the rate 
taken for the annuity. But this annuity is, of course, 
free from risk of fluctuation. The Government would be at 
liberty to use the duty so paid in advance to pay off debt, 
and their liability would be confined to the annuity. Here 
then is a source of clear profit to the Government forthwith 
that did not appear under the simple Rignano scheme. To 
the extent, therefore, of this difference the beneficiary may 
be said to be suffering, in advance, a part of the burden 
which under the old Rignano scheme, is reserved for the 
third holder. Mr. Henderson’s proposal undoubtedly repre- 
sents the best practical presentation of the Rignano prin- 
ciple; obviating most of the difficulties that have hitherto 
been advanced. It does not, however, allow of graduation 
of rate by reference to the total estate of the beneficiary 
on the second passing, but it pushes back the determination 
of this rate by one generation. This is not, even 
theoretically, a crippling disadvantage. 

The next step with Mr. Henderson’s scheme, since it 
passes the prima facie tests of feasibility, is to subject it 
to close examination in the light of its application to a good 
number of actual examples of estates left twice within the 
last forty years. The proposal would, however, in my 
judgment, be on sounder practical grounds if it were 
devised, not as a clear addition to the present burden, but 
rather as a modification of the present methods to produce 
the same, or slightly greater, revenue. 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
A GUTTERING CANDLE 
(By Our PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


r “HE session is drawing towards an end like a guttering 
candle. The majority of members do not attend or, 
if they attend, do not enter the debating chamber 

except when question time is on, after which they evacuate 

it as if fleeing from the plague. Or if they stay they 
remain in stagnant silence amid the drip of aimless, mean- 
ingless, purposeless speech. It has been a session entirely 
obsessed and destroyed by the great coal dispute, which 
the representatives of the nation were never able either to 
appease or to forget. The country has been ashamed of its 

Parliament, which was elected in a fit of delirium; and the 

Parliament has been ashamed of its Government; and its 

Government has been ashamed of its Prime Minister. In 

nearly twelve months it has contributed nothing (in the 

words of the archaic prayers, with which it starts every 
day’s proceedings) to ** the glory of God and the welfare of 
man’s estate.”? The remnant that remain (and I can see 
no reason why they should not pair off and leave the Gov- 
ernment benches alone to wind up the whole affair) are 
engaged in trying to shove through the wreckage of what 
appeared last February to be a fair and flourishing Parlia- 
mentary programme. All last week the House was occu- 
pied by wordy wrangles (largely on technical matters) 
between those who opposed the Electricity Bill and the 
Attorney-General, who, as a trained lawyer, is emploved 
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in all cases in which the head of any department is reluctant 
to exhibit or unable to conceal his ignorance. The militant 
electricians were crammed with knowledge of ohms and 
kilowatts and high tensions, but unfortunately could only 
express it in speeches which it would be a compliment to 
call dull. The Attorney-General, who knew nothing, of 
course, about the whole subject except what was written 
upon his brief, provided the vigour and vivacity and the 
power acquired by every successful barrister of sliding over 
a mistake before a mistake is detected, and of exhibiting 
an appearance of erudition which deceives all but the very 
elect. Shrill complaints from these elect at the nonsense 
he often talked provoked no answering disapprobation. 
Sometimes when in doubt as to the meaning of an amend- 
ment he slogged them over the head in the best forensic 
manner amid protests of pain from his victims. Sometimes 
he cooed like any sucking dove in the best forensic 
amiability. Sometimes—God help him !—he essayed the 
best forensic humour, of the kind which, as provided by 
judge or advocate, is reported in the evening papers as 
exciting “‘ laughter ” in the courts of justice of all except 
the litigants and to the astonishment of the outside 
observer. 

Sir Douglas Hogg is one of the best examples of the 
barrister M.P.s who take the House of Commons and the 
Law officership ‘‘ in their stride’? on their way to the 
highest judicial offices, and ultimately to a pensioned and 
honourable or to a ‘* wrinkled, ruinous ”’ old age. He is 
universally popular. He looks like a kind of cherubie 
Churchill. Having been successful in advocacy, his time 
has been so occupied that he has acquired no knowledge 
of anything outside. And he almost came to a disastrous 
smash on the question of Sinn Fein prisoners in England. 
But he can bring out, especially in winding up a debate 
with an appearance of vigour and emotion, something 
that nearly resembles good rhetoric. He can use the fami- 
liar tags, such as, for example, ‘‘ This is not Socialism. 
This is the way to prevent Socialism,’’ which always evoke 
the usual familiar cheers. And he knows (in almost too 
trite quotation) that the success of Scarlett as advocate is 
due to the fact that there are twelve Scarletts in the box. 
I have heard some Conservatives, indeed, prophesying him 
as a future Prime Minister, when Mr. Baldwin’s poor, 
** lisping, stammering tongue”? has excited even more 
despair among his followers than it does at present and the 
by-elections are beginning to reveal the coming of the 
twilight of the Gods. But I think this anticipation is 
created more by the elimination of the unfit than by 
enthusiasm for the only candidate that remains when that 
process is completed. Despite their sincerity, their ability, 
and their passion for lost causes, the House of Commons 
does not like lawyers. 

That something finer, more spacious, and more kind- 
ling to the imagination can be made in defence of a national 
scheme for providing cheap power in every town and village 
in England was exhibited by Colonel Moore-Brabazon in 
his speech on the third reading of the Bill last Friday. 
Mr. McKenna was once accused by his opponents of passing 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill in the spirit of an official 
receiver winding up a bankrupt concern. And Sir Douglas 
Hogg treated the whole affair rather like an auction of 
the contents of a defunct ironmonger’s shop. The Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Transport took the 
whole matter with some light and fire in it, and by so doing 
completely transformed the atmosphere in which it had 
been hitherto enveloped, as a kind of wrangle between 
vested interests and Government control. Of all the Tory 
Under-Secretaries except one, Sir Kingsley Wood, who has 
more brains than any half-dozen of the Cabinet, he strikes 
me as most likely to succeed, having talent, a pleasant, 
popular manner, courtesy, and the possibility, if he cares 
to work at it, of making himself a good speaker. 

A]l the papers excited our expectation by declaring that 
there would be a most interesting debate on broadcasting 
and the new Government contract on Monday. But, after 
Sir William Mitchell-Thomson had read his typescript de- 
fence of it with such rapidity that no one could grasp any 
details, the debate, in Stevenson’s famous words, fell like 
dough instead of soaring into the colours of the sunrise. 
The suggestion that controversial political sneeches should 
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creep and intrude and climb into the humblest inoffensive 
home by such mean methods as broadcasting seemed to 
be regarded with aversion by those who, whatever their 
talents, do not in the mass exhibit attractive oratory. In 
consequence, what appeared to be likely to evoke an acri- 
monious or even a humorous debate fizzled out two hours 
before the appointed time. 

On Tuesday we had the first warning of the almost 
incalculable losses of the prolonged lock-out in the coal- 
fields. Sir Kingsley Wood, with his customary unemotional 
lucidity, demanded the voting of supplementary estimates 
for the burden which had been incurred in relieving destitu- 
tion by the Guardians of the Poor. The debate, however, 
owing to the stupidity of the form of presentation of the 
estimates, wandered into the familiar discussions which are 
always similar and occur at intervals of months without any 
change either in speakers or sentiment; with Mr. George 
Lansbury emitting his mixture of common sense and non- 
sense ; with Lady Astor muttering and chattering and being 
told that the House would have some respect for her if 
she knew when to hold her tongue; with the chairman 
rebuking Mr. Lansbury for a statement which the House, 
irrespective of party, generally endorses; with the usual 
plaints from Mr. Trevelyan Thomson concerning the bank- 
ruptcy in Middlesbrough ; with the plaints of all members 
of all parties concerning the bankruptcy of their own local 
authorities ; and with the official reply with its usual ver- 
biage declaring that all is done that man can do and not 
even the great archangels could do more. The usual dis- 
satisfied multitude remain silent in obedience to the 
Government Whips or flock blindly into the lobbies in 
support of them, in a condition of guilty irritation; with 
the apprehension that some day they will be called to 
strict and solemn account; which may result in cutting 
short the career of many promising and ambitious lives. 

More than ever did I feel that the reins had been 
thrown on the necks of the horses, by a blind or somnolent 
driver, and these left to career at their own wills with an 
unjustifiable hope of somehow attaining safety and a strong 
prospect of attaining something quite otherwise. More 
than.ever did I realize the force of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
challenge of a month ago : If you are a Government, govern, 
If not, clear out. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


WISH someone would explore the mystery of Colonel 
Moore-Brabazon’s suppression in the debates on the 
Electricity Supply Bill. My own theory may at least help 

the political detective. Colonel Moore-Brabazon is recog- 
nized as an authority upon the subject, and he has the 
eloquence and the clarity of the missionary. But the Con- 
servative Electricity Bill has been spurned by the old Tories 
and almost welcomed by the Labour Party as Socialism, 
and Colonel Moore-Brabazon, as Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Transport, is suspected of having a good 
deal to do with the drafting of it. Into what breakers and 
shipwrecks might not the unrestrained enthusiasm of such 
a parent of such an object lead the Government? The 
Chairman of the Anti-Socialist Union, Colonel Ashley, is 
hardly interested in the subject—in moving one Govern- 
ment amendment he made a speech which applied to another 
—but the last originality he would be suspected of is a 
sympathy with Socialism, and that was sufficient qualifica- 
tion to gain him the conduct of the Bill. The only brilliant 
speech on the Government side in support of the measure 
was made by Colonel Moore-Brabazon in its last moments 
in the House, just in time to suggest to members of all 
parties that the dullest debate for a long time might have 
been the brightest and most informing if one man had been 


substituted for another. 
* * * 


Is St. Paul’s moving or is it not? Canon Alexander 
has let out that there has been movement since the grouting 
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began, but when a leading architectural paper comments 
warningly on this text, Dean Inge is as contemptuous as 
if architects were Labour politicians. He says it is all 
a stunt. This is not good enough. A huge sum has been 
subscribed to pay for grouting the pillars of the dome, and 
those who have given their money are entitled to know 
beyond all doubt that it is not being wasted. Eminent 
architects have always declared that grouting is useless— 
that nothing short of a very big rebuilding scheme is 
adequate. There ought to be a perfectly independent 
inquiry and report by experts of acknowledged authority— 
men with no preconceived views or axes to grind. That is 
what would satisfy the public. No one is likely to be 
convinced by the curt arrogance of the Dean. 
* * * 

It is difficult to express an opinion about Sir Hugh 
Lane’s pictures without rousing angry passions. Lady 
Gregory’s pamphlet has strengthened my belief that Lane’s 
latest thought was to let them go to Ireland. I do not 
think that anyone seriously questions that this was the 
case—there is abundant evidence for it. He wanted the 
pictures to go to Ireland, but he was very anxious that they 
should be worthily housed. At present they are worthily, 
even richly, housed in the new gallery at the Tate. The 
Free State must make it clear that she is ready to house 
the pictures well. When that point is beyond dispute the 
British Government might surely do the magnanimous 
thing and endow a poor country from our riches. 

* * * 

Few of Mr. J. M. Robertson’s vast output of books 
have come my way. I do not derive much pleasure from 
rationalist propaganda. Mr. Robertson’s rationalism is 
extraordinarily thorough and laborious. His cold and 
logical intellect has been hard worked for half a century 
destroying the pleasing fallacies, religious, political, and 
literary, in which weak man takes refuge from the blast. 
I respect and admire the wonderful equipment of knowledge 
and logical power which has enabled this disinterested 
scholar to accomplish so much, for little or no reward. 
Although Mr. Robertson has served Liberalism well in his 
excellent Free Trade writings, I never thought that he was 
at home as a fighting politician, still less as a Minister. 
J. M. R. has none of the pliancy and cunning needed for 
success in that scramble. He is austere, a little bleak, 
even a little forbidding, and tremendously competent. One 
recent development of his multifarious activities is his 
remorseless ** disintegration *’ of Shakespeare. Mr. Robert- 
son loves Shakespeare so much that he would free him of 
all the accretions of inferior stuff that have crept into the 
Canon. I wish myself that Mr. Robertson had left Shake- 
speare alone. We can never know, so why unsettle our faith 
and make the reading of the plays an uneasy delight. I 
will cling to the skirts of Sir Edmund Chambers and stop 
my ears to the harsh Scottish voice that rationalizes 
Shakespeare into fragments. 

* * * 

Travellers back from Italy recently bear out the belief 
that the curtain is descending on that dear land. Nothing 
but rumours and forebodings are now reaching the outer 
world. The Italian Press has virtually ceased to function, 
and only from denials and threats in their pages can people 
in Rome get any conception what is happening in the 
great towns. In the last few weeks Rome, where on the 
whole the Central Government had kept its most violent 
hooligans in check, has been the scene of beatings and other 
assaults which have rather alarmed the Anglo-American 
colony. Few independent newspaper correspondents now 
remain in Italy, and the new repressive laws practically put 
them out of action. The resemblance between Rome and 
Moscow is now almost complete. 
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Portrait fashions in the places where commissioned por- 
traits are shown do not seem to change much from pre-war 
times. At the Portrait Painters’ Society’s Exhibition Sir 
William Orpen and Sir John Lavery, despite Bloomsbury 
and Paris, are still as busy as the most fashionable 
specialists in Harley Street, and they do not vary their 
prescriptions so much. Captain Duff-Cooper by Lavery is a 
feebly drawn but rather dramatic example of the Sargent 
school, and Orpen, in two examples, gives all that can be 
given of the externals of personality. It is curious to see 
how thoroughly all the new impulses in art remain outside. 
An early portrait of an old man by Francis Dodd reminds 
you by its inspiration how fresh Whistler was to his 
generation, and there are a few portraits of the impressionist 
movement. But there is no sign of the modernists, On the 
whole, there is little to tell the visitor what year he is 
living in. Nearly all the portraits seem to have been 
painted to satisfy a committee. Another thing that this 
show at the Burlington House suggests is that the young 
woman of to-day seems to have no furious urge to have 
her portrait on view. Does she not care to have her swift 
and fugitive charms fixed unalterably in the amber of art, 
or is it the frantic panic one notes everywhere among the 
younger set that they may be ‘‘ dated ” by their dress in 
a picture so that the yet younger set can rise up and call 
them frumps? Anyway, the bright young women of to-day 
are shirking the portrait painter. 

* * * 

I have rarely seen such diverse judgments as those 
which the reviewers have passed on *‘ A Man could stand 
up .’ The sacred word genius has been used on the 
one hand, and on the other Mr. Ford is told that his book 
will be forgotten in ten years. I have followed Tietjens’ 
doings from the start, and slowly the conviction has been 
forced upon me that we have here that rarest of things an 
original living character added to the gallery of English 
fiction. The violent staccato in which Mr. Ford chooses 
to write—doubtless from careful calculation—is unpleasant ; 
it is too much like a trip in a market cart over cobbles. 
That is not really a good image, for the essence of the per- 
formance is speed. Say a jerky film. But the point is that 
there emerges a real man, unquestionably alive, and unfor- 
gettable. He recalls Dostoevsky’s Idiot with the advan- 
tage of being sane. The third instalment, which I have 
been reading with the word-to-word attention one gives to 
few novels, is often rough, even incoherent, but the main 
thing is there—the steady completion of this most impres- 
sive character, whose simplicity and virile goodness shine 
redeemingly in the filthy lunacy of the war. I think that 
if Mr. Ford can keep it up at this level to the end of the 
last volume he will have done a big thing, for this long novel 
seems to me to be full of truth and life in rare measure. 
In this instalment Mr. Ford has put into a hundred pages 
a picture of trench warfare which is the best I have seen 
in any literature. This is the war as it struck an intelligent, 
sensitive, and resolute man. One little point of probability. 
Does Mr. Ford suppose that it was possible at the height 
of the war, for a general commanding an army in the field 
to put up for Parliament, making the issue the need of the 
single command? Of course, there are other lapses: for 
instance, Lord Campion’s treatment of Tietjens needs much 
more explanation before I can believe in it. Mr. Ford is 
often in too big a hurry to explain. 

* * * 

The eagle-eyed expert of the Tatton anp CuTTER who 
passed Mr. Cosgrave’s clethes with approval was troubled 
by one thing. He could not understand why the Free State 
President should be wearing a star and ribbon. I can 
enlighten my esteemed colleague. The star and ribbon 
belong to a Papal decoration. When Mr. Cosgrave visited 
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Rome last year at the head of the Irish pilgrimage the 
Pope conferred on him the Order of Pius IX., and made 
him a Knight Commander of the Order. The ribbon is 
blue with a red edging, and the star has wavy gold rays 
between the silver points. The Order, instituted by Pope 
Pius TX. as an Order of Merit, bears the name of the 
founder on the little medallion in the centre. 
* * * 


In Waterlow Park the other day I saw a group of 
ragged children, one of whom had lagged behind to feed 
the sparrows with crumbs from his pocket. ‘‘ Come on,” 
cried an elder boy, “‘ come on ”’; and, as the friend of birds 
still lingered, ‘‘ Come on, Dr. Barnardos! ” 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE LANCASHIRE COTTON TRADE 


Str,—The article of Mr. Keynes on the Lancashire cotton 
trade, coming as it does from one who has a world-wide 
reputation as an economist, must command respect from 
those who are engaged in the industry. 

The table of piece goods exports is interesting, but does 
not tell the whole of the story. The following figures, in 
addition to giving the yardage, show the total value and also 
the price per vard. 

Linear Yards 
(in millions). 


Value 


Average Price 
(£ in millions). 


Per linear yd. 


1913 ie 7,075 oa 98 3.32d. 
Sq. yds. (in millns. ) per sq. yd. 
1920 De 4,435 se 316 zis 17.08 
1921 = 2,902 ae 137 11.34 
1922 bal 4,184 ins 142 ves 8.17 
1923 hes 4,140 = 138 as 8.02 
1924 oe 4,444 ia 153 8.29 
1925 ae 4,434 im 151 8.15 


Surely some of the decline in shipments during the last 
few years has been due to high values and restricted con- 
sumption. Until quite recently the price of cotton cloth has 
been higher than rates for other commodities, and in the 
circumstances a reduced consumption is natural. There 
is evidence for believing that users of cotton cloth, owing 
to the high price, have made their wearing apparel last 
longer than in pre-war days. 

Mr. Keynes has evidently spent a considerable amount of 
time in examining the statistics published by the Interna- 
tional Cotton Federation. It is unfortunate, however, that 
he has failed to understand them. He is seriously wrong 
in dealing with the consumption of cotton. ll bales of 
cotton are not of the same weight. For instance, Japan uses 
chiefly East Indian, the bales being 400 lIbs., but Great 
Britain imports very little of this quality. On the other 
hand, Great Britain consumes Egyptian on a large scale, 
the bales being 750 Ibs., whilst Japan uses next to nothing. 
Mr. Keynes says Japan has increased her business by nearly 
80 per cent. between 1912-13 and 1925-26, but if the bales 
are reduced to lbs., the increase is not 80 per cent., but only 
44 per cent. Again, he is not correct in stating that in the 
half-vear ending July, 1926, Japan actually consumed for 
the first time in history a greater weight ef cotton than was 
consumed in Great Britain. In lbs., the figures are 
709,950,000 for Great Britain, against 643,725,000 for Japan. 

With regard to future consumption, the statement that 
Lancashire alone if she worked full time could consume 
1,500,000 more bales of American cotton this year than last 
is most extravagant. The consumption in 1913 was 
3,667,000 bales. Since then the working hours in the mills 
have been reduced by 13 per cent., so it is practically im- 
possible for Lancashire to consume anything like the amount 
mentioned. 

Lancashire is asked to face the figures given by Mr. 
Keynes, but as many of his figures are not substantially 
correct, the statement loses some of its value. 

With regard to short time, it is admitted that this policy 
is not economically sound. Curtailment of output to meet 
over-production is justifiable and advantageous if it is done 
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promptly and severely, say, by closing down all the mills 
for a fortnight at once. It has long been recognized in the 
trade that restriction of output by closing the mills, say, 
one and a half days per week over a period of three months 
is useless, as such a method does not afford relief, but adds 
to the cost of the article produced. Although the short-time 
movement has been prompted by the Masters’ Federation, it 
has been on a voluntary basis, and on many occasions the 
actual production has been distinctly larger than the recom- 
mendation of the Federation. 

I fully agree with Mr. Keynes that the unit of production 
in the spinning trade is too small, and in order to fall into 
line with modern methods, the grouping of five or six mills 
into one unit would be of considerable advantage. There 
would be a distinct saving on the selling side, and it would 
enable the owners to stop inefficient plant. 

The industry is undoubtedly suffering as a result of the 
mad mill turnover period of 1920. The selling of mills at 
fabulous prices at that time resulted in many of the leading 
employers going out of the trade. This development intro- 
duced a less efficient body of men into the industry. 

Owing to the low price of cotton, it is reasonable to 
anticipate that within twelve or eighteen months the situa- 
tion in Lancashire will be healthier. By that time the cash 
position of many highly capitalized concerns will be better. 
It is most important that owners should then take the oppor- 
tunity of reorganization ; a thing which is impossible at the 
moment. There is just a fear that mill directors will then 
say: ‘‘ Why bother?—leave well alone,’’ but if action is not 
taken, the companies will drift back into an unsatisfactory 
position within the next two or three years. 

It cannot be denied that Lancashire is meeting with more 
competition to-day than ever before. Since the industry was 
established there has always been a tendency for Lancashire 
to lose her coarse trade, but during recent years this move- 
ment has been accelerated. This country still stands supreme 
as a producer of fine cotton goods. If the world becomes 
‘wealthier and the purchasing power of the public increases, 
then users will demand higher quality goods and in this way 
Lancashire’s position will be maintained. 

As to meeting competition from abroad, it is undoubtedly 
a fact that Lancashire committed a blunder in 1919 when the 
working hours in the mills were reduced from 55} to 48, 
a reduction of 13 per cent. It would be very difficult to 
revise that decision. 

I am convineed that one of the chief reasons for the 
decline in our export trade has been high prices. Lan- 
cashire’s most important outlet is, of course, India, and it 
is there where Japan has made most progress. The most 
serious factor, however, is the increasing production of 
Indian mills. The following table of Indian imports, pro- 
duction, and consumption of mill-made cotton cloth in 
millions of yards is of interest :— 





Imports 

Year From Production Consumption 
ending United From of Indian of mill made 
March 8ist. Total Kingdom. Japan. Mills. goods. 
ist... 3,023 2,942 6 1,220 4,089 
19M... 3,197 3,104 9 1,164 4,210 
1915... 2,446 2,378 16 1,136 3,480 
1916... 2,148 2,049 39 1,442 3,436 
i «(Cw«tw 1,984 1,786 100 1,578 3,151 
2918... 1,556 1,430 95 1,614 896 
1919... 1,122 867 238 1,451 2,310 
eo. ... 1,081 976 76 1,640 2,435 
1921... 1,510 1,292 170 1,581 2, 

#922 ~—COiw. 1,090 955 90 1,732 2,587 
eo ”... 1,593 1,453 108 1,725 3,086 
1924... 1,486 1,319 123 1,702 2,962 
2925... 1,823 1,614 155 1,970 3,557 
£926 1,564 1,287 217 1,954 3,318 


Attention is drawn to the much smaller consumption of 
cotton cloth in India since 1914. It will be noticed that 
Japanese trade is very irregular. 

As ene who day by day is in ‘constant touch with 
spinners, manufacturers and merchants, I can assure Mr. 
Keynes that the shrewdness of Lancashire men is not a thing 
‘ef the past. The industry during the last four or five years 
has gone through a severe testing time. The owners of 
numerous concerns have recognized the trend of things, and 
have adapted themselves to the new conditions. Others have 
refused to make any change, and they have gone or are 
going down. ‘Some of the conditions prevailing durine the 
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long depression have been unavoidable, and could not be 
overcome, but the technical skill and ability of Lancashire 
men are not diminished.—Yours, etc., 
FREDERICK W. TATTERSALL. 

[Mr. Keynes comments :— 

‘*T am grateful to Mr. Tattersall, from whom in the past 
I have learnt much of my cotton statistics, for his criticisms 
and additions, particularly when he agrees with me on my 
main conclusion. I plead guilty, however, on only one point 
—my slip in saying that Japan had consumed a greater 
weight of cotton than Lancashire. For I added that ‘ Japan’s 
gain measured in bales is not an accurate guide to output,’ 
and in comparing the intensity of Japan’s employment of 
her machinery I hope that I made a sufficient correction. 
Further, Mr. Tattersall’s arithmetic is surely wrong when 
he reduces Japan’s increment of production from 80 per 
cent., as stated by me, to 44 per cent. Japan used Indian 
bales before the war, as well as after ; indeed, her propor- 
tion of American bales has considerably increased since 
the war: so that the effect of Mr. Tattersall’s correction is 
to make her percentage increase greater than 80, not less. 

‘* As regards potential consumption, does Mr. Tattersall 
deny that, if all the Lancashire mills capable of using 
American and similar cottons were to be worked forty-eight 
hours a week for a year, Lancashire’s consumption of these 
cottons would be quite 1,500,000 bales greater than in the 
year ended July last? ’’] 


Sir.—The article by Mr. J. M. Keynes entitled ‘‘ The 
Position of the Lancashire Cotton Trade’’ has been read 
with great interest throughout Lancashire, but to my mind 
he seems to have missed the crucial point, which explains 
the disadvantage at which Lancashire is placed, and that 
is the difference in the working hours existing between Lan- 
cashire and the rest of the world. 

The more general introduction of the forty-eight-hour 
week in Europe has been responsible for a larger output 
of varn and cloth than the former fifty-five- or sixty-hour 
week at less cost than heretofore. This may seem a paradox, 
but what has occurred is that the new law has enabled 
countries with a large population to work their mills in two 
or even three shifts as soon as the demand has gone above 
the normal. This is one of the reasons why the cotton 
industry on the Continent and U.S.A. moves from a slump 
to a very short-lived boom, and countries which have no 
surplus of operatives or where no overtime is allowed beyond 
the forty-eight hours, as is the case in Lancashire, have no 
chance of participating in the short-lived good trade. The 
year 1925 was a good year for practically the whole of the 
Continent—it was almost as good as 1921—but Lancashire 
did not receive any benefit from it until the very end of the 
good business period, because the two- and three-shift system 
in vogue in the various Continental countries had already 
absorbed the demand existing. As long as our trade unions 
do not allow longer hours than forty-eight per week, Lan- 
cashire’s trade is doomed. England has the largest taxation 
of any country in the world, yet the operatives insist that 
the machinery of the cotton industry must not work more 
than forty-eight hours, with the consequent result that our 
cost of production is materially enhanced. The operatives 
may say that there is not sufficient work for forty-eight 
hours, but that is not true. I firmly believe that if Lanca- 
shire worked fifty-five hours per week the cost of production 
would be so reduced that no country in the world could 
compete against Lancashire. 

Just as the miners have had to recognize that high taxa- 
tion and the luxury of a war require harder work and not 
more play, the cotton operatives of Lancashire will have to 
come to the same view if the industry is to be saved. 

Let us summarize the existing working hours in other 
countries :— 


Austria 48 hours, but 2 and 3 shift system in vogue, 
overtime permissible. 

Belgium ... .. 48 ,,. but overtime permissible. 

China ‘ 11 » per day. 


Czechoslovakia ... 48 ,, cleaning time allowed extra, 240 
hours p.a. allowed overtime. 
Denmark ... .. 48  ,,. unlimited overtime allowed. 
Finland 48 ,, 12 hours overtime allowed per 
week, but not more than 200 
hours p.a. 
150 hours overtime allowed p.a., 
cleaning time not included. 
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Germany ... .. 48 ,, per week established by law, but 
overtime allowed, and 53 hours is 
regarded as a safe average. 

Holland Por ihe CO aa 

India aan a 

Italy om << » enforced by law, but Sr. Musso- 
lini has recognized that the waste 
of war must be made good by 
hard work and instituted by de- 
cree which came into force on 
July ist, 1926, the 9-hour day, 
overtime of 2 hours per day is 
allowed. 

Japan 2 shifts of 10 hours. 

Norway a! .. 48 hours, overtime 10 hours per week. 

Spain on .. 48  ,, Overtime 200 hours per year, in 
some cases 240 hours, 2 shifts are 
being run in most mills. 

Sweden ane .. 48  ,, Overtime 200 hours per year. 

Switzerland .. 48  ,, established by law, but when an 
industry can prove that it is 
suffering from foreign imports, as 
is the case with the cotton in- 
dustry, 52 hours per week are 
granted. 

U.S.A, Massachusetts is the only State 


with 48 hours, the neighbouring 
State Rhode Island works 54. In 
the South as many as 60 hours 
and even more are worked if 
trade is good. The two-shift 
system in some sections of the 
mills in the North is permissible. 
In the South the two-shift system 
is very generally used. 

We in England can neither work overtime nor run the 
mills on the two-shift system ; what a handicap in the face 
of the conditions as set out above! 

Mr. Keynes is not quite correct in stating that the banks 
have been too ready to protect old loans by new ones. That 
was true immediately after the boom, but where the blame 
of the banks lies is that they were too eager to foster the mill 
flotations at what might almost be called fictitious values, 
giving credit to people who were not worthy of it, who bought 
the mills on credit, and had heavy charges to handicap them 
in their cost of production from the-start. It can be said 
that many mills in Oldham are working principally for the 
banks, certainly not for the shareholders, and the banks 
must realize their share of responsibility. If any grouping 
such as is suggested by Mr. Keynes is to be made, I am 
afraid it will have to come through the banks in many 
cases writing off a considerable portion of their credits, and 
forcing the mills into a combination, in order to reduce. the 
present very high overhead charges, and stop the accept- 
ance of ruinous prices for cloth and yarn, such as has been 
the fashion for so long. Possibly the formation of the 
Manchester Yarn Association will prove the first step in 
the direction of sectional grouping. 

Mr. Keynes speaks of Lancashire having had a great 
stroke of luck in the shape of low cotton prices, but he must 
not leave out of consideration that the other countries have 
had the same stroke of luck, and probably, owing to their 
better financial position, they have been able to avail them- 
selves more of the advantageous price of the raw material. 
The facility of the other countries to increase their output 
through overtime or through the addition of another shift 
more than compensates them against our ability of using 
machinery that is at present idle. 

Short time in the past year has saved many mills from 
vankruptcy, but now with low cotton prices I think there 
can be no doubt the time for reeonsideration of the policy 
has come. One should not lose sight of the fact that shorter 
hours and higher wages were arranged at a time of great 
inflation and higher cost of living, and in the case of the 
cotton operatives these same hours and rate of wages still 
remain, notwithstanding the considerable deflation in the 
currency and lower cost of living which now obtains. 

If the operatives doubt the foregoing figures of working 
on the Continent or in America, the offer they have already 
had made to them, to defray the expense of a deputation 
to investigate, is still open for their acceptance.—Yours, &c., 

November 15th, 1926. Frep A. TOMLINSON. 


[Mr. Keynes comments :— 

‘*Mr. Tomlinson’s details about hours are very interest- 
ing. But so far from overlooking the system of two shifts 
abroad as a factor in the situation, I expressly mentioned 
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it as one of the causes of Lancashire’s difficulties. If Mr. 
Tomlinson complains that I did not sufficiently emphasize 
it, I reply that it seemed to me premature to talk about 
two shifts in Lancashire so long as short time is being 
worked! The implication of Mr. Tomlinson’s argument is 
to corroborate my contention that a twenty-eight-hour week 
gravely increases the cost of production. To my demand 
for a forty-eight-hour week, it is scarcely a defence of the 
twenty-eight-hour week to reply that what we really require 
is a fifty-five-hour week. Doubtless Mr. Tomlinson does not 
intend it as such. But it is a red herring to talk about 
fifty-five-hour weeks and double shifts so long as organized 
short time continues. Surely the first step in the right 
direction is to get rid of the latter.’’] 


S1r,—As one of the Lancashire lads challenged by Mr. 
Keynes in his inquest on our cotton trade, may I, whilst 
thanking him for some searching criticisms, ask him to call 
the funeral off, as we are not quite dead yet? 

He has achieved an unduly gloomy picture by completely 
disregarding values. For instance, he contrasts our piece- 
goods exports of 1913, i.e., 6,750 million yards, with the last 
six years ending with the shrunken total of 4,434 million 
yards for 1925, and finds these figures ‘‘ noteworthy and 
depressing.’’ But why not append the values? Is it not a fact 
that the money value of the 1913 exports was only £97.8 
million, whilst the smaller volume of 1925 actually repre- 
sented £150.5 million, or an increased trade measured by 
value of over 50 per cent.? Is this merely one of those 
trifling ‘‘ external circumstances ’’ with which Lancashire 
has been comforting herself for four years? Or is it the real 
fundamental factor in the whole position? 

When I have tried to sell Lancashire piece-goods in 
India in the past four years, I have found the high price 
to be the practical bugbear that has caused many styles to 
become “ cold pig ’’ on the shelves, or pass out of consump- 
tion entirely. When the Indian customer was receiving only 
about 30 to 50 per cent. more for his produce, how could 
he afford to pay 100 to 300 per cent. more for his clothing? 

Mr. Keynes says bluntly that Lancashire, misled by a 
‘*common fallacy,’’ has ruined herself by working short 
time for five years, and so placing her prices above com- 
petitive level. May I put this question? If Mr. Keynes had 
himself owned a string of Lancashire mills in those five 
years (when the price of cotton in one year dropped from 
2s. 6d. a lb. to 9d.), and had risen above the common fallacies 
of his neighbours by running his mills gloriously at full- 
time all the time, where would he have found customers 
for his still prohibitively dear cloth? And if he could not 
dispose promptly and profitably of his output, how could? 
he dispose of the ‘‘ common fallacy ” that when raw material 
is dropping with a run it is useless to attempt to ‘‘ peg the 
price ’’ of your dear ‘‘ cold pig ’’ in warehouse! The practi- 
cal man’s answer to the economist is: It is a fool’s game 
working full-time when your raw material is 100 to 300 per 
cent. dearer than normal unless you are certain of selling 
your output—and getting paid for it. 

But has not Japan done it? It is a dangerous thing for 
unpractical persons to attempt to compare what Japan, with 
one-tenth of our spindles, can and does do in cotton with 
what Lancashire does or might do. For one thing, we cannot 
run day and night on girl labour even if we wanted to. 
Then, again, statistics of the number of bales of cotton used 
by Japan contrasted with the number used by Lancashire are 
not helpful. The thing that matters is—the quality of the 
stuff and what you are skilful enough to turn it into. Japan, 
for various reasons, some fleeting, such as the depreciating 
yen, abnormally dear cotton, subsidized freights, uncivilized 
girl labour, has wormed her way into some portion of 
Lancashire’s trade, but her progress has been chiefly in 
coarser counts at the expense of the Indian mills ; she has 
beaten them both in their home and in their export markets. 
But with cheaper American cotton, the approaching stabiliz- 
ing of the ven on a gold basis, the civilizing of her labour 
conditions, and the fast deterioration of her overworked 
machinery, Japan is gradually being brought back to 
scratch. And when all competitors start from scratch, Lan- 
cashire’s heels are all any of ’em will ever see. 

In the spinning section of the Lancashire trade, amal- 
gamation of small units is needed for efficient working, and 
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cannot be postponed. In the weaving section wholesale 
amalgamations I believe to be less desirable. The big, 
clumsy combine is less mobile, is not viable, lacks enterprise, 
push-and-go, thinks and acts slowly. The myriad styles, 
fashions, tastes, climates, and prejudices, that the cotton 
weavers of Lancashire cater for are antagonistic to the ideals 
of mass-production in any shape or form, and you will never 
standardize Lancashire textiles until you have standardized 
human nature.—Yours, &c., HERBERT KENDRICK. 


9, Mere Lane, Wallasey, Cheshire. 
November 16th, 1926. 
[Mr. Keynes proposes to return to the whole question 
next week.—ED., NATION.] 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 

Sir,—Although Mr. Pethick-Lawrence and Mr. F. H. 
Lambert do not seem to agree as to the merits and disadvan- 
tages of Free Trade, both appear to take it as self-evident 
that Imperial Preference will benefit the Dominions. While 
I do not deny that some advantages, of at least a temporary 
nature, may accrue to them, I feel convinced that these 
advantages have been very much over-rated, and that the 
economic implications of Preference have not been worked 
out by its supporters. 

Exports from the British Dominions to this country con- 
sist mainly of foodstuffs and raw materials. Their imports 
are mainly manufactured goods. What the Dominion advo- 
cates of Imperial Preference really intend is that the 
Dominions should still be privileged to retain a stiff tariff 
against manufactured goods (with existing preference to 
British as against foreign manufactures remaining as it is), 
while Great Britain should assist the Dominions by a sub- 
stantial tariff against food and raw materials from without 
the Empire. A genuine policy of give-and-take would require 
that the Dominions treat British products in the same way, 
and admit them free. I venture to predict that if such a 
policy is made contingent on the levying of a tariff on foreign 
foods and raw materials entering into this country, Imperial 
Preference will not be regarded with favour, either by the 
politicians or the manufacturers of the Dominions. 

Space does not permit of the working out of the effects of 
Preference in any detail. I would, however, suggest the 
following points for consideration :— 

(1) In so far as Preference is effective in increasing the 
value of ‘‘ primary ’’ exports from the Dominions, it will 
correspondingly increase the value of imports, which consist 
mainly of manufactured goods. Manufacturers in the 
Dominions will tend to suffer from increased competition. 
(Even at present many protected industries find it difficult 
to compete effectively.) 

(2) Under commercial conditions of land tenure such as 
exist in most young countries, an increase in the gross value 
of agricultural products is likely to result in a rise in land 
values rather than in an increase in the net income of 
agriculturalists. It is true that this increase will accrue in 
the first instance to the present owner, who is usually the 
occupier ; but with each transfer of land will come a rise 
in its market price until such time as the gross income is 
eaten up. Eventually, therefore, the primary producer will 
be in approximately the same position as at present. 


(3) In so far as competitors of the Dominions cannot find” 


an alternative market for their wares, this will tend to pre- 
vent a rise in the price of ‘‘ preferred’ imports into this 
country, though at first-one might expect such a rise to 
occur. Ultimately, however, the movement of land values 
will again assert itself. Land values in such countries will 
fall until the competitive position of producers is the same 
as before. The benefits of Imperial Preference to Dominion 
producers will then have disappeared, and the period of de- 
rangement during transition will have been suffered very 
largely in vain. It might be argued that in practice the 
‘‘marginal lands ’’ in such foreign countries will be thrown 
out of cultivation, but I feel that there are very few lands 
at present in cultivation which do not earn some economic 
rent, and that this tendency will be of minor importance. 

I suspect further, that Imperial Preference is not a very 
live issue in the Dominions themselves. Up to two years 
ago, I was in clese touch with public opinion in New Zealand. 
Tariff preference was mildly supported by the majority of 
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newspapers and leaders of opinion on grounds of sentiment 
and on the general supposition that preference must be a 
good thing ; but there was no energetic body of opinion in 
its favour. 

In conclusion, I would add that there are no genuine 
grounds for believing that Imperial Preference would 
st.engthen Empire sentiment. It might conceivably sow the 
seed+ of future bickering. It would indeed be lamentable, if 
haggling over preference terms and threats of retaliation 
reduced the British Community of Nations to the level of a 
‘“family quarrelling over the conditions of a _ will.”’— 


Yours, &c., H. BELSHAW. 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
November 3rd, 1926. 


PITFALLS FOR FREE TRADERS 


Sir,—I don’t know whether THe Nation will publish a 
letter from an avowed Tariff Reformer like myself, but, if 
the privilege is accorded to me, I should like to express my 
satisfaction that Mr. Pethick-Lawrence, vide your issue of 
October 23rd, has discovered the truth, long ago pointed out 
by Bagehot, that political economy is a science of tenden- 
cies, and that it does not follow that an import duty on 
goods, which we can and do produce ourselves, necessarily 
increases prices. The average consumer, as the opposition 
of Mr. Pethick-Lawrence’s audience shows, does not usually 
read Keynes or Pigou or Bagehot, and for years he has been 
taught by popular writers in the Press that, if protective 
duties are imposed, he will have to pay more for what he 
buys. One of the worst offenders in this respect is Mr. 
Harold Cox, who rarely refers to the subject without assert- 
ing that an increase of price is not only the result but the 
object of the imposition of a duty. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The avowed object of the modern Tariff 
Reformer is by enlarging the home market to increase pro- 
duction, to lower costs, and to reduce prices—three needs 
which everyone agrees are the three crying needs of the 
hour. He believes that in the present condition of the world 
all these needs will be satisfactorily met by the imposition 
of duties, for it seems obvious to him that, with the increas- 
ing industrialism of other nations, the depreciated exchanges 
on the Continent, and the huge surplus production of the 
U.S.A., which must be sold abroad, our manufacturers, with 
free imports, must necessarily be undersold, their production 
therefore reduced, and their costs and prices increased. 
This, as a fact, is what has actually happened. Some of 
the experiences on which the Tariff Reformer bases his 
belief in the beneficial effect of a duty are, first, the experi- 
ence of Germany before the war, for which chapter and 
verse can be given; secondly, the fact that an American 
Committee appointed to consider the effect of the McKinley 
Tariff of 1890 reported that in the case of no less than 214 
items affected by the tariff prices had fallen and unemploy- 
ment had decreased; thirdly, the similar experience in 
Australia and New Zealand, as shown by the various articles 
contributed to the reviews by the Agents-General of the 
Dominions ; fourthly, the astonishing prosperity of our own 
motor trade since the McKenna Duties were imposed—prices 
have fallen, exports have increased, and the wages paid are 
nearly double those given in other engineering trades—and, 
fifthly, even Mr. Churchill, a Free Trader at heart, con- 
fessed in his last Budget speech that none of the articles 
to which the Safeguarding Duties have been applied have 
been increased in price, and that where the foreigner has 
continued to import he has reduced his price, and therefore 
paid the duty. 

I have never seen any of these facts fairly tackled by 
any Free Trade writer. 

Mr. Pethick-Lawrence is also, of course, right in saying 
that the exports and imports of commodities do not neces- 
sarily balance. “One would think this was sufficiently 
obvious, seeing that our imports last year exceeded our 
exports by nearly £400,000,000, yet the popular writer in 
the Press is never tired of warning the public that if by the 
imposition of a duty they reduce our imports our exports 
must fall proportionately. It is no answer to say that 
excess imports are paid for by the so-called invisible exports, 
for before the war, and even in 1921, we had a yearly surplus 
of invisible exports to the amount of nearly £200,000,000, 
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which was available for investment abroad, whereas now 
this balance has so completely disappeared that even Mr. 
Keynes, in your issue of October 23rd, suggests that the 
embargo on foreign loans ought to be reimposed. Surely 
the simpler course is to reduce the excess of imports by the 
imposition of protective duties. 

Next, I am glad to see that Mr. Pethick-Lawrence admits 
that it is absurd to say that the preference given to our 
traders by Australia is worthless. On the contrary, it is 
most valuable, as our traders well know, but I entirely dis- 
agree with his remark “ that if Britain is not prepared to tax 
food, all Imperial Preference short of this is trifling with the 
question.’’ I remember Mr. Snowden stating in a speech on a 
preference debate that he would have no objection at all 
to preference if he thought it would lead to free trade within 
the Empire, but how is that ideal, which many of us believe 
in, ever to be obtained unless a beginning is made? The 
beginning at present may be small, at least on our side, 
but as sound economic doctrine spreads among our people 
preference on both sides will surely increase as the years 
go by, and some day something approaching Free Trade 
within the Empire may possibly be attained.—Yours, &c., 

29, Campden House Court, H. S. BARNES. 

Kensington, W.8. 

November 4th, 1926. 


“THAT QUESTIONNAIRE” 

Sir,—Mr. Robertson’s conclusions from the results of 
the Questionnaire are as interesting as provocative, and as 
biased as one would expect from that vital and dogmatic 
personality. Am I permitted to sum them up and dispute 


them? 
1. He declares that Mr. Wood’s raising of the issue 
‘tends to whip up readers of his way of thinking.’ To 


which I would reply that while Rationalists and people of 
heterodox views as a rule enjoy discussing their opinions, 
most Christian folk are shy of retailing theirs. No one would 
think it odd if a man was a little backward in chatting about 
his relations with a murdered wife or son. There are many 
Christians—and those among the best—who are no less sen- 
sitive about their relations to Christ, which to them means 
Christianity. I think we can dismiss Mr. Robertson’s theory 
that the percentage of Rationalists who replied was below 
that of the Christians. Very much the reverse would be the 
case. 

2. He declares that there is ‘‘a marked majority for 
Agnosticism in all essentials.’’ He specifies belief in Genesis 
as an essential (a laughable suggestion), and the majority 
in favour of Nature’s indifferency is another. That question 
was so elusive in its meaning (for what is Nature?) that it 
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seems to me no deduction at all can be drawn from the 
answers. There remain only the answers to questions 1, 2, 
and 12 to support his sense of ‘‘ encouragement.’’ With 
regard to 1 and 2 your figures show that 1,197 were non- 
agnostic. That is, they professed faith in either a personal 
God or a Life Force. Whatever the orthodox Christians may 
think of the faith of those who accepted the Life Force theory, 
at least they are not Agnostics. It would be interesting to 
know why Mr. Robertson regards these as intellectually 
nearer Agnosticism than the Christians. It is in this con- 
nection that I used the word ‘‘ biased’’ about your pug- 
nacious contributor. 

Again, I should wish to know a good deal about the 
negative majority to question 12 (the inspiration of the 
Scriptures) before I gave Mr. Robertson points thereon in 
the contest between Christianity and Agnosticism. I have 
good Christian friends who hold that any man can get 
inspiration exactly as did St. Paul or St. Luke, if they seek 
God as earnestly. We will presume that no one was so 
stupid as to say that Mr. Nat Gould (for example) and 
St. Paul were inspired ‘‘in the same sense.’’ If, however, 
many people now believe that inspiration from God can come 
to any noble writer who seeks Him, does this encourage 
Mr. Robertson? If so, his progress encourages me! In 
passing, I would remark that his comment on miracles 
staggers me. That a man could live to-day and hold the 
attitude toward the miraculous that was held by Rationalists 
in Victorian days would seem to me intellectually impos- 
sible. Finally, Mr. Robertson indulges in a sheer perversion. 
Space does not permit a detailed analysis of his last para- 
graph but two, but I would invite any candid reader to study 
it. It is a miracle of disingenuousness. In brief, I would 
reply that no religionist of any standing ever adopted the 
attitude of carelessness as to the truth of his religion (im- 
plied by Mr. Robertson) without the most obvious denial of 
Christianity. Finally, Mr. Robertson, deducing the Agnosti- 
cism I have challenged, looks forward to a steady increase 
in reading, thinking, and Agnosticism. The present writer 
heartily enjoys reading THE NATION, and it generally makes 
him think. The assumption, however, that the readers of 
THE NATION represent the pre-eminent readers and thinkers 
of this country I find a little trying. It is not a popular 
paper with people of orthodox belief, and they, I find, do 
quite a lot of thinking. 

Sometimes, when some of us study the writings of those 
who reject Christianity, we are grateful for the terrible 
handling that is meted out to the sin of pride in our own 
inspired books. It may prevent us from falling into the 
same pit.—Yours, &c., RONALD F. WALKER. 

Fir Cottage, Mirfield, Yorkshire. 

November 8th, 1926. 


NAME 


By A. A. MILNE. 


SUPPOSE that every one of us hopes secretly for 
immortality ; to leave, I mean, a name behind him which 
will live for ever in this world, whatever he may be doing, 

himself, in the next. There was a time when I saw myself 
in the happy company of Keats and Shakespeare ; immortal 
as they; writer of deathless poetry and plays. But there 
were technical difficulties in the way; trifles with which I 
need not trouble you now. Moreover, I said to myself, 
** Was even Shakespeare sure? Was Keats?’’ And I 
wondered if certainty could come to any man on his death- 
bed that ten, fifty, a hundred years hence his name would 
be in the mouths of all. 

So wondering, I walked one day among my flowers. 
And I looked at my dahlias, at the lobelia cardinalis, at 
the fuchsias, the rudbeckias, the camellia, the magnolia, the 
buddleias, all the commonplaces of the cottage garden, and 
I said to myself : ‘* There is your immortality ! ”’ 

For we may be sure that Dr. Lobel, who had the dis- 
tinction, if it was no great pleasure, of being physician to 
King James the First, had already given up hope of immor- 


tality when immortality fell upon him. His new method of 
blood-letting brought him little comfort. His closed- 
window cure for diseases of the lung died with its victims. 
“His bedside manner might be a memory for a generation, 
but no longer. And then he invented the lobelia. For once 
his bedside manner failed him. A lifetime of bowings and 
scrapings and washings of hands urged him to call it the 
jamesia, but the craving for immortality which works in us 
all was too strong for him. James was going into history 
anyhow ; but here only was the chance of Dr. Lobel. So he 
called his flower the lobelia . . . and three hundred years 
later we are still talking of him. 

Pottering round my garden with the watering-can, 
giving a drink here to the dahlia of M. Dahl and a drink 
there to the fuchsia of M. Fuchs, I have dreamed of a 
Milnia which the world will be watering three hundred years. 
hence. Throw a stone into the sea and there is a splash, 
yes, and a widening ripple, but the ripple grows ever fainter 
as it travels, and in a little while it is as if the stone had 
never been cast. So, it may be, with our books. How 
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little will it mean, all that I have struggled to write, to the 
cottager of the twenty-second century who has decided to 
transplant his Milnia from the back garden to the front. 
‘** How are your Milnias doing? ”’ they will ask each other, 
and I shall straighten myself proudly in my grave if they 
answer, *‘ Well.”? For I feel that I should do well; yes, 
I have that feeling. Even in a north border ‘ Milnia 
grandiflora cerulia, an interesting growth of neat habit,”’ 
would do well. 

Shall I ever achieve this immortality? I do not know. 
It should be easier, surely, to produce a new kind of flower 
than to produce a new kind of book. How does one begin? 
A nursery-gardener, called into consultation last summer, 
stopped in his tour of inspection and said, pointing to a 
group of flowers, ‘‘ That’s a curious sort of poppy you have 
there. I’ve never seen one like that anywhere else.” I 
answered ‘* No,’’ with a faint touch of distance in my voice, 
as if I also had never seen one like it anywhere else, and 
had been compelled, therefore, to make it for myself. 

I did not make it, however. It just came; some sport 
of earth and air and water and sun. Perhaps this is how 
all the new flowers come. Dr. Lobel did not grow the 
lobelia out of his own head; his share in it was no more 
than the easy naming of an accidental bloom. He was at 
the bedside of King James, during one of those small indis- 
positions which are forced upon royalty, having brought 
with him the usual courtly bunch of flowers. ‘* And what’s 
that? ’? asked James, pointing to one he didn’t know. 
Whereupon Dr. Lobel, who had been wondering too, 
answered on the impulse of the moment, ‘* The—er— 
lobelia, sire ’? . . . and the lobelia it was ever afterwards. 
Alas ! it is too late now to tell my nursery-gardener that the 
poppy he admired was papaver Milnia accidentalis; yet so 
it should have been if I had had the readiness of Dr. Lobel. 

For even to have one small shoot of the family named 
after us would be something; would, indeed, be much if 
the flower were common enough. One often introduces a 
geum to the visitor without going into particulars, but one 
never limits oneself to the observation, ** This is a rose 
climbing up the pergola.”” Some further explanation is 
customary. Is it Hiawatha, Carmine Pillar, or Lady Gay? 

Or is it Dorothy Perkins? She, surely, is immortal, no 
less than Dr. Lobel. Perhaps she herself is still of this 
world. How thrilling to shake hands with her—(‘* Let me 
introduce you to Miss Perkins. Dorothy, dear—this is Mr. 
Milne ’’)—and to say to her “ Are you the Dorothy 
Perkins? *? How does she feel when she walks round a 
garden, incognita, and hears people whispering about her ? 
A little blasée perhaps now; not as feels the author whose 
first book has been mentioned casually in a railway car- 
riage, and he blushing unknown in the corner. For there is 
something in one’s name which seems so private to oneself 
that any mention of it by others brings for the moment a 
vague sense of discomfort, as if a liberty were threatened. 
But Miss Perkins has outgrown all that. I daresay she talks 
to her gardener of the green-fly on the Dorothy Perkins with 
complete indifference now; and if you were to say to her : 
“Are you the Dorothy Perkins? ” she would answer : 
** You mean the flower? Yes, I was called after it.’’ 

To return to the Milnia, which we have neglected a 
little ; I imagine it as something like Sweet William in shape 
and texture, but blue in colour. Who was William, by the 
way? I am jealous of him. I doubt if he was as charming 
as all that. Probably he was just William Sweet, one of 
two brothers living in Sussex, publicans by profession, but 
doing a bit of gardening in their spare time. Having dis- 
covered this new flower, they called the June-flowering 
variety William, and the autumn-flowering variety, now out 
of fashion, Johh. Sweet (William) survives, and is thus 
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written by the pedantic. Let us be grateful to him that we 
don’t have to call it the Sweetia. 

Which reminds me of the hard case of Professor Magnol, 
the only begetter of that beautiful tree, the magnolia. All 
his life Professor Magnol was irritated by two sorts of stupid 
people; those who mistakenly credited him with the in- 
vention of the magnol-wurzel, and those (like you and me) 
who thought that the magnolia was so called because it had 
a very large and magnificent flower. In a sense he is an 
immortal, or will be when I have finished writing about him, 
but he has missed some of the rapture of it in these last two 
hundred years. Possibly he was a bad man, and this is his 
punishment. Each time you have looked admiringly at a 
friend’s magnolia, his ghost has been there at your elbow, 
reading the thought in your mind, gnashing, as it were, 
its teeth at your stupidity. ‘*‘ What a lovely large flower,”’ 
you have thought; ‘* no wonder they call it the magnolia ”’ 
—and at that moment you have felt a faint cold breath at 
the back of your neck, and have shivered, and told your- 
self that already there was a touch of autumn in the air. 
You are wrong. It was the ghost of Professor Magnol 
hissing at you. 


DOES TRUTH NEED 


ADVERTISING ? 


* O thou show a man the truth and thou shalt see 
| De: he will follow it.’’ These words were spoken, 
over two thousand years ago, by « Greek slave, 
who made the common mistake of imagining that all other 
people shared his mentality and morality. Few men, in 
fact, are so attached to what they believe to be the truth 
as to be inevitably moved in the direction leading to its 
attainment. : 

Still, most of us, whatever our practical conduct may 
be, are-intellectually drawn, every hour of our lives, in 
pursuit of truth. Therefore, the saying of Epictetus, which 
I quoted above, is true in a literal sense, though that does 
not happen to be the exact sense which he intended. But 
there is a great deal in that word ‘* show.”’ In the past, 
there has been far too great a tendency to look upon truth 
as a collection of museum specimens whose labels would 
remain correct and accurate for all time and in all circum- 
stances. But we are now getting to see that truth is alive, 
and therefore in a state of constant change. Consequently, 
it can no more be put in glass cases and labelled than can 
the ripples of a moving stream. Einstein has taught us 
that there may even be an effective repartee to such a time- 
consecrated axiom as ‘‘ twice two are four.’? Yet, even 
to-day, nearly all our formal education—at any rate, our 
formal education of youth—is based on the notion that 
truth is a collection of bits which, at the most, need fitting 
together after the manner of a jig-saw puzzle. 

There is another very common fallacy. We may not 
state it in so many words, but most of our educational und 
propagandist activities are based on it. The mind of man 
is treated as if it were a kind of can or receptacle into which 
truth can be poured, much as oil is poured into alamp. No 
simile could be more unsound, more deceptive. The 
parallel analogy of the body to a steam-engine, which 
figured in the elementary physiology books of a generation 
ago, though not so utterly without foundation, has served 
to broadcast fallacious notions which will need at least 
another generation to remove. 

Truth and the human mind cannot be considered apart 
from one another; they are mutually dependent, like 
thought and a thinker. There is a mystic chemistry of 
the mind, no less fundamental than the chemistry of the 
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body. That it may do its work, we know that the body 
requires so much carbon, so much hydrogen, and so on. 
But it will not serve merely to throw into the furnaces of 
our body the necessary amount of carbon in the form of coal 
or charcoal, or hydrogen in the form of gas. Unless the 
minute amount of essential insulin is being coincidently 
emptied into our blood-stream, it is useless even to consume 
the required hydrogen and carbon in the usually suitable 
form of sugar. Now, there is an insulin of the mind, just as 
there is an insulin of the body; and the mind has to treat 
its pabulum with spiritual ferments and essences before it 
can absorb and assimilate it. 

Remembering these facts, we are in a better position 
again to ask the question which forms the title of this 
article: ‘* Does Truth need Advertising? *? At once, 
another question confronts us. What is advertising? In 
what essential does it differ from any other presentation of 
circumstance or alleged fact, true or false? Merely in this : 
that the circumstance or the alleged fact is deliberately pre- 
sented in a form calculated to make its record readily 
assimilable by the normal mind. The intellectual limita- 
tions of the average mind are utterly beyond anything 
imagined by that very small minority who constitute the 
true intellectuals of this or any other age. It is often for- 
gotten that reason and intelligence have their biological 
raison d’étre in their practical utility, not in any supposed 
metaphysical virtue they may possess. Therefore, it is 
well that, in contemplating and speaking of truth, we keep 
away from the highfalutin. The sin of pride still carries 
its penalties. The great angelic fall of tradition was no 
expiatory act. Truth, then, being relative, bears on its 
face no stigmata of universal recognizability. Knowledge, 
thus, is but a tool of man, and, whatever may be our 
judgment as to the shallowness or profundity of the philo- 
sophie creed known as pragmatism, it is ultimately, as 
the pragmatists contend, the answer which we get to our 
inquiry as to whether or not it ‘‘ works,’ that decides 
whether a given portion of knowledge is alive or dead. 

Man, not only for his progress, but for his very exist- 
ence in this world of ours, is dependent fully as much on 
his social heritage—that is, on know!edge transmitted tn 
his mind through the minds of others—as on those truly in- 
herited tendencies and instincts actually associated with the 
organic germ from which his body developed. One need 
not be a cynic to state that normal man does not lust for 
truth in a way similar to that in which he lusts for food or 
for a mate. From his birth to his death, man intellectually 
never rids himself of his swaddling-clothes. He is the con- 
stant, often seemingly passive, recipient of mental nourish- 
ment and stimulation through the propagandist zeal of 
others. When the knowledge that these offer him has 
relevance to his own wants, and is presented in such form 
as to demonstrate this relevance, his attention is arrested, 
his interest involved, and the proffered knowledge absorbed 
and metabolized. Indeed, the rousing of slumbering wants, 
on a higher plane, is a great part of the work of any worthy 
propaganda—-political, religious, or even commercial. 

It is, of course, a painful fact that a false knowledge 
may often thus be conveyed, and even the psychic poison 
of a lie may be deliberately thus administered. But we 
have to take our chance of this, just as we have in the 
matter of food, and, indeed, of everything else on earth. 
It is not so much what is, but rather what we attend to, 
that directs our behaviour. Nature is well aware of this, 
and takes good care to employ effective advertisements with 
sure enough punch when she wishes to convey to the dull 
human mind such outstanding truths as that fire burns, 
flints cut, and thorns prick. These truths are far more 
widely and more vividly recognized than are others, nowa- 
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days no less important, stated with such reticence as to 
appeal only to the few. 

Most people discover very little truth for themselves, 
though they are equipped with a living structure to which 
truth, suitably prepared, may attach itself. That this 
scion may “ take,”’ and live in organic union with the 
mind on which it is grafted, attention must be gripped, and 
that profounder and more prolonged development of atten- 
tion known as interest must be invoked. Such are the uses 
and functions of advertisement, which, like most other 
instruments, lends itself equally to good and to ignoble 
ends, according to the quality and purpose of those who 
control it. 

Harry Roserts. 


MUSIC 
STRAUSS AND MANCHESTER 


LL the great musical battles in Britain are now fought 
A in the Provinces. One of the most significant of these 

was that waged last week on behalf of the ‘* Domestic 
Symphony ”’ of Dr. Richard Strauss. When this symphony 
was last given in Manchester, with the Hallé Orchestra 
under Dr. Hans Richter, in 1912, it had so great a success 
that it was repeated the following week by general request. 
Yet, although it has been regularly performed in Germany 
and Austria ever since its first production, so far as Britain 
is concerned a complete silence was preserved regarding the 
work from 1912 until two years ago, when Sir Hamilton 
Harty announced it as one of the chief features of his Hallé 
season—only however to withdraw it at short notice on 
account of insufficient rehearsals. It was again announced 
last year and again withdrawn, this time the reason given 
being that, in the opinion of both Sir Hamilton Harty the 
conductor and the orchestra, the work was “‘ unworthy of 
the composer’s great reputation,”’ an astounding assertion. 
The situation was made more piquant this year, as Dr. 
Strauss himself (who has visited Manchester regularly for 
the last few years in the Brand Lane concerts) announced 
a performance of the much discussed symphony. 

At his first concert (November 6th) at which Strauss 
conducted several of his earlier tone-poems, the ‘* Domestic 
Symphony ”’ was still announced for Saturday, November 
13th, and only during the week was its replacement by the 
** Venus ”? symphony of Mozart and the dance music from 
the ** Rosenkavalier ’? made known. Even so, we had two 
glorious concerts of Strauss, Mozart, and Wagner, con- 
ducted with that quietness of demeanour and supreme 
mastery which only Strauss brings to his task. Elizabeth 
Schumann (on the 6th) and Elena Gerhardt (on the 18th) 
sang groups of Strauss’s songs with orchestra as superbly 
as was expected, for both these singers are also musicians. 

The points at issue have been much confused. The 
position is really twofold ; it is both a practical problem and 
an esthetic question. With the present orchestra arrange- 
ments there is always the difficulty of getting a sufficient 
number of rehearsals for a worthy performance; and there 
is still strife between the two camps of the “ absolutists ” 
in music and the upholders of the ‘* romantic programme.” 
Strauss takes his stand between the two opponents. He 
writes in the old classical forms,’ but his matter is ‘‘ pro- 
gramme,”’ and sometimes “ realism.’ The ‘‘ Domestic 
Symphony ”’ is unequal in inspiration, and it contains one 
of his queer passages in which the over-thick polyphonic 
knots are difficult to unravel—where the music is cerebral 
rather than esthetic; but in the main, simplicity prevails. 
Then again some of the motives, that of ‘* married love ”? at 
the opening, for instance, are commonplace; and the melo 
dies in the peroration of the double fugue are rather senti- 
mental and cheap; but the construction, the development, 
the gorgeous harmony, and the glowing orchestration, the 
real eloquence and the undoubted sincerity (which does not 
exclude humour) place the work amongst the greatest 
musical masterpieces, One can readily allow the composer, 
in treating so homely a theme as domesticity and the child, 
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his little jokes about the baby’s bath and the aunts’ 
remarks. They no more rank as “ realism ’’ than do the 
cuckoo-notes and the bassoon’s jokes in Beethoven’s 
** Pastoral ’? Symphony. For instance the delightfully 
musical clock (merely a species of ‘* pedal-point ”’) strikes 
twice as fast in the morning as it does in the evening, and 
we have no evidence of a winding-up overnight. It is how- 
ever the sheer beauty of the work, the unfailing instinct 
for effect, the daintiness of the wood-wind gambols in the 
scherzo, the delicious cradle song, and the adagio, the 
apotheosis of domestic felicity, which make the work an 
unalloyed delight. 

That the Hallé Orchestra is well able with proper 
rehearsal to play all the great works of modern music 
cannot be doubted, for it is the finest orchestral body we 
now have in the Kingdom. During the last week it covered 
itself with glory by its playing at the two Strauss concerts, 
as well as in Berlioz’s ** Messe des morts ”’ on Thursday ; 
and people were still talking of its marvellous performance 
of Strauss’s ‘* Hero’s Life ’’ which Sir Thomas Beecham 
conducted here, a few months back, entirely from memory. 
Meanwhile, Strauss being one of the greatest living com- 
posers, and the ‘‘ Domestic ’? Symphony one of the greatest 
masterpieces of modern times, the battle cannot be regarded 
as decisive in any way. It has only served to show us more 
clearly the weakness of the orchestral position in Britain. 


A. EAGLEFIELD HULL. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


‘ ALF A LOAF,” the new play at the Comedy is an 
H adaptation from the French, and is for the first two 
acts very amusing farce. A silly ass of an artist 
{played by Mr. Dennis Eadie) is bounced into marrying the 
spoilt and whimsical daughter of an American millionaire, 
who tells her irascible parents that she has been seduced by 
the artist, while he painted her portrait. Borne down by the 
fury of the father and the inconceivable shamelessness of 
the daughter, the painter submits unwillingly to his new 
fate, and has to turn his delightful mistress (Miss Hilda 
Moore) out of the house. These two acts are really very 
funny, and have not been too favourably criticized. Then, 
horror of horrors ! the farce turns into sentimental comedy, 
the artist slowly gets to love his true wife, and poor Miss 
Hilda Moore is given away with a pound of tea. Men love 
foolishly, I know, but this seems too incredible as well 
as immoral (‘‘ excuse that old-fashioned Victorian word ’’). 
Also it is artistically indecent to change farcical 
** humours ”’ into ‘* three dimensional ’’ bourgeois half-way 
through a play. Is this another French atrocity or does 
the sin lie with the adapter? The first two acts were 
played with great spirit by all the company. There was 
nothing to be done with Act III. Incidentally, when is 
Miss Hilda Moore going to play ‘* The White Devil ’’? 


* * * 


Of Mr. Laurence Housman’s five ** Little Plays of St. 
Francis ’? which were acted by the Glastonbury Players at 
the reopening of the Polytechnic Theatre last night, Sister 
Clare and Brother Ass were the two which brought out most 
effectively the religious idea these little plays are intended 
to convey. In both of these Mr. Dennis Barry spoke his 
words with such clear and firm persuasiveness that it was 
impossible not to feel the monastic atmosphere. Mr. 
Frederick Woodhouse well conveyed the childlike faith of 
Brother Juniper. 

7 * 

A film performance was given last Sunday evening at 
the New Scala Theatre, in aid of the North Kensington 
Women’s Welfare Centre and Birth Control Clinic. The 
programme included two or three short films, an amusing 
study of a mongoose, a display of carpet and shawl-making 
in Kashmir, and the “ Life of a Plant,’? made by British 
Instructional Films, and shown at one of the performances 
of the Film Society: it shows the complete life of a 
nasturtium plant at a speed of sometimes as much as 
200,000 times as great as that of Nature. The main item 
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was a French film entitled *‘ Dr. Knock,’’ taken from the 
play by Jules Romains. The theme, a satire on the 
methods of the medical profession, is perhaps more suitable 
to literature than the screen, but the film is nevertheless 
extremely well done, both as regards photography and act- 
ing, and though rather too long, is at times very amusing. 
The story tells of a young doctor taking up a hitherto 
unprofitable practice in a small country town, who, by 
working on the inhabitants’ nerves and the universal love 
of humanity for being told it is ill, brings the whole neigh- 
bourhood to the sick-bed and a large fortune to himself. 
* * * 

There is one really good incident in the film version of 
** Ben Hur ” which opened last week at the Tivoli Cinema, 
and that is the chariot race. This has been photographed 
from every possible point of view, from the distance, from 
the front, from the sides, from the air, and from the earth 
beneath, and in a highly ingenious combination of all these 
** shots ”” a remarkable effect of speed and excitement is 
produced. It is, moreover, the only spectacular portion of 
the film in which an interest in the individual characters 
has survived, and the producer is to be congratulated on a 
highly successful achievement. But it must be confessed 
that except for this the film is disappointing, owing partly to 
the unfortunate casting of Mr. Ramon Novarro as Ben Hur. 
Mr. Novarro’s acting is unconvincing, and he lacks the virile 
personality essential to the part. His difficulties were in- 
creased by the absurdly lofty emotional plane which the 
producer has thought fit to insist upon in those parts of the 
film which are not purely spectacular, and in those that 
are he is swamped. The ‘* spectacles ’? are very expensive 
and fairly good, though the architecture and dresses are 
often questionable, but there are some excellent effects, 
particularly in the photographs of the Roman fleet of 
triremes. 

* * * 

The practice of devoting entire concerts to the works 
of a single composer is becoming more and more general. 
It has been observed in the second, third, and fourth of the 
series of eight concerts of the Léner Quartet, and also 
in Mr. Gerald Cooper’s first concert last week. There is 
much to be said for it if the programme is judiciously 
chosen. This was certainly the case with the two Mozart 
quartets and the quintet in G minor and the three early 
Beethoven quartets which composed the programme of two 
Léner concerts. The Léner has claims to be the best quartet 
to which we listen in London, and the secret of their suc- 
cess is that they always play as a quartet and not as four 
individual players. Beautiful as is their playing of Mozart, 
the quality is still more remarkable in their playing of Beet- 
hoven, and it was particularly noticeable in the first 
Rasumowsky quartet at their third concert. The second 
movement and the adagio came as near perfection as is 
possible. Mr. Gerald Cooper set his audience a stiffer task 
in an all-Brahms programme, but here again the pro- 
gramme was well selected. The clarinet and piano sonata in 
E flat, Op. 120, played by Mr. Frederick Thurston and Mr. 
Phillipowsky, and the Trio in A minor, in which the ’cello 
was played by Mr. Gauntlett, were Brahms at his best. 

* * * 

Messrs. Knoedler have another very interesting exhibi- 
tion of modern French painters at their galleries, 15, Old 
Bond Street. There are about twenty-five pictures, and 
one of the pleasantest features of the exhibition is the 
admirable way in which it has been hung. Full value is 
given to each picture, and the exhibition does not suffer 
from the common fault of overcrowding. There are two 
exquisite little sketches, painted on wood, by Seurat, one 
of which—a study of a man fishing in a subtly suggested 
sunset light—is a small masterpiece. ‘* Barques de 
péche ” is a very fine example of Bonnard, closely knit in 
design and extremely subtle in colour relations : there are 
also two other pictures by him. There are several by 
Derain—landscapes, a vase of flowers, and a charming head 
of a little boy; three or four by Matisse, including a very 
exciting large picture, ‘* La Féte de Fleurs 4 Nice,’’ and a 
very lovely little still life ; some good Utrillos ; also pictures 
by Marquet, Marie Laurencin, K. X. Roussel, Signac, and 
others. Further up Bond Street, Messrs. Arthur Tooth have 
an exhibition of drawings and one painting by Modigliani. 
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Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 


Saturday, November 2.—Verdi’s ‘*‘ Requiem,” at 2.30, at 
the Royal Albert Hall (Royal Choral Society). 

The Pirani Trio, Recital, at 8, at the Aolian Hall. 
Mark Hambourg, Pianoforte recital, at 8, at Wigmore 
Hall. 

** The Country Girl ’’ (Garrick’s version of Wycherley’s 
** The Country Wife ’’), at the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre. 

Sunday, November 21.—Mr. C. Delisle Burns on ‘‘ The 
Material and the Spiritual,’ at 11, at South Place. 
Monday, November 22.—Dora Stevens, song recital, at 

8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 

Mr. Michael Morton and Mr. Peter Traill’s ‘* Salvage,”’ 
at the ** Q ” Theatre. 

Miss Adela Maddison’s ‘‘ Ippolita in the Hills,” at 8.15, 
at Chelsea Palace Theatre, in aid of the National 
Institute for the Blind. 

Tuesday, November 23.—Sir Arthur Pinero’s ‘* Trelawny 
of the Wells,’’ at the Globe. 

The British Women’s Symphony Concert, at 8, at 
Queen’s Hall. 
The Bach Cantata Club, at 8.15, at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. 

Wednesday, November 24.—Mr. Bernard Shaw on “ Cul- 
tural Internationalism,”’ at 8.80, at Kingsway Hall. 
Hetty Bolton, pianoforte recital, at 8, at Aolian Hall. 
Cedar Paul (Songs and Tales), at 8.30, at the New 
Chenil Galleries. 

Thursday, November 25.—Mr. Michael Morton’s adapta- 
tion of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s ‘* Riceyman Steps ” 
(Matinée), at the Ambassadors Theatre. 

Gerald Cooper, Second Chamber Concert, at 8.80, at 
the Grotrian Hall. 

Bach’s Mass in B Minor, at 8, at Queén’s Hall (The 
Philharmonic Choir). 

Mrs. Rosita Forbes on ‘* Abyssinia from Tent and 
Saddle, or The Queen of Sheba’s Land,”’ at 5, at the 
Polytechnic (Large Hall). 

** Tl Trovatore ’’ (Verdi), at the Old Vic. 

Friday, November 26.—Anthea Bowring, pianoforte recital, 
at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 

OmIcRON. 


NEW BORN 


Littte Lois in a new world all alone, 

Knowing no one, nothing, aware only 

Of pleasure or pain, somehow, perplexingly, 

Lying like layers in time for her to float into. 

For now she sleeps, warm and faintly stirring, almost 

As when curled and sheltered, in me, the small one, 

She stayed. And in her perhaps go dreams unquiet and 
alien : 

Lives of strange beasts that slowly, slowly, age-long, 

Drifted to man at last : these dumb nine months 

They have poured through her in tremendous, hurried 

Turmoil of growth, ending with her marked god-like and 


mortal 

Only by troubled eyes and round brow hiding dreams and 
forces 

Unknown. . Naomi MiTcHISON. 
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TWICE DAILY at 2.30 & 8.30. 


Strand 
Gerr. 5222. 
SUNDAYS at 6 & 8.30. 


The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production 


“BEN-HUR” 


with 
RAMON NOVARRO 


Produced by Fred Niblo 
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THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH, Gerr. 9929. NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
MATINEBES, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.80. 
ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 





AMBASSADORS NIGHTLY, 8.40. MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.86. 
ESCAPE, By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
NICHOLAS HANNEN. LEON M., LION. 





COURT THEATRE, Sloane Square. Sloane 5187 (2 lines). 


Matinees, Wed., Thurs. & Sat., at 2.15, 


THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
THIRD YEAR & LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 


Nightly, at 8.15. 





CRITERION. EVENINGS, 8.40. 


MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.80 
MARIE TEMPEST in 


THE SCARLET LADY. 





DRURY LANE. 
ROSE MARIE. 
NELSON KEYS, 


EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.80. 


A Musical Play. A RomANce or THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


EDITH DAY, DEREK OLDHAM. 





FORTUNE THEATRE, Drury Lane. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.80. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.80. 
THE CRADLE SONG, 

THE LOVER, 

Two Comedies by SIERRA. 


(Regent 1307.) 





HIPPODROME, London. Gerrard 0650. 


EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.80. 


‘* SUNNY.” 


JACK BUCHANAN, BINNIE HALE, etc. ALL SEATS BOOKABLE. 





(Ger. 4032.) EVENINGS, at 8- 


KINGSWAY THEATRE. 
“THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA,” 
By BERNARD SHAW. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2. 





LYRIC THEATRE, Hammersmith. (Riverside 3012.) 
EVENINGS, at 8.15. MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.80. 
THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN, 


Adapted from Molitre’s ‘“‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” By F. Anstey. 





ROYALTY THEATRE (Ger. 3855.) EVERY EVENING, at 8.80. 


MATINEES, THURSDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.80. 
‘“‘ THE LASH,”’ 
By CYRIL CAMPION (Co-Author of “ Ask Beccles ”’). 








CINEMAS. 





TIVOLI. Ger. 5222. Daily, 2.80, 8.80. Sunday, 6 & 8.80- 


RAMON NOYARRO in 
BEN HUR 
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HAT I wrote about the Kaiser two weeks ago was 

already in print before ‘‘ My Early Life,’ by 

William II., Emperor of Germany (Methuen, 380s.) 
was published. This was a pity because the Kaiser’s own 
reminiscences are very interesting, and the portrait of the 
Kaiser which he sees in the mirror of his own mind is well 
worth comparing with that which Herr Ludwig has drawn 
in his book. | When allowance has been made for the 
favourable light in which we are all, highest and lowest, 
inclined to see our own faces and our own souls, it may 
be said that the Kaiser’s mirror confirms Herr Ludwig’s 
book. There is a certain soapiness in ‘* My Early Life,” 
a peculiar sugary soapiness, which I have observed in all 
Royal autobiographies or official biographies of Royal per- 
sons. For instance, the Kaiser says: ‘‘ Early on I thus 
learned to understand the German workman and to feel 
the warmest sympathy for his lot.”” Compare this with his 
telegram, which I quoted two weeks ago, about snuffing 
out five hundred of these sympathetic German workmen, or 
with the dramatic description, on page 420 of Herr Lud- 
wig’s book, of the Kaiser’s speech to the war-weary Krupp 
workmen on September 9th, 1918. Of Hintzpeter, his 
tutor, the Royal pupil writes: ‘‘ I learned from him the 
biggest lesson a man can learn—to work and do his duty ”’; 
unfortunately the Kaiser forgets that many years ago the 
tutor said of his Royal pupil : ‘* He never learnt the first 
duty of a ruler, hard work.”’ 


* * * 


Yes, allowance must be made for the sugar and the 
soap in reading the All-Highest’s portrait of the All- 
Highest, but when all is said and done, the book is read- 
able and shows a pleasant, high-spirited, amusing side of 
the Kaiser. It only covers the period of his life before 
his accession, and it proves that, like all Royal persons, 
he was more sinned against than sinning. A miracle would 
be required to obtain an intelligent, healthy-minded man 
out of the environment and education to which princes are 
doomed. The Kaiser’s environment was a mixture of iron- 
bars, cruelty, sugar, soap, and the eternal buffoonery of 
uniforms and military bands. It is doubtful whether he 
has heard the unsugared and unsoaped truth spoken to his 
face as often in the course of his life as the ordinary man 
hears it in the course of a single week—and the result can 
be seen in his own reminiscences as well as in German 
history. 


* * * 


The sugar and the soap are pretty thick, too, in 
“ H.R.H., a Character Study of the Prince of Wales,”’ by 
Major F. E. Verney (Hodder & Stoughton. 20s.). It 
reads like an official biography written for suburban con- 
sumption, and it should have a large sale. On the first 
page we are told that the Prince of Wales ‘‘ has the balance 
and poise of an administrator, the insight of a woman, the 
knowledge of a statesman, the personal magnetism of a 
great leader,”’ and on the last that ‘* he is not only a very 
great gentleman, but, possibly, the biggest thing we have 
got in our Empire at present.”? Major Verney’s ‘* possibly ” 
in that last sentence is a little pathetic; one feels how for 
285 pages he had done his best, piling on the sugar and 
the soap, and then at the very end, in the last sentence, his 
mind unconsciously reacts against that last cloying spoonful 
and ‘* possibly ” slips in. In between the first page and 
the last we see the Prince going from triumph to triumph, 
charming everyone from socialists (who seem to prey on 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
SUGAR AND SOAP AND SALT 


poor Major Verney’s mind) to journalists, and appearing 
both in the photographs and the text in every variety of 
smile and uniform. 

* * 

These two books gave me a desire to get the taste 
of the lives of more ordinary men into my mouth. I had 
to read no fewer than four books before I found my mental 
digestion restored. They were ‘* Demosthenes,” by 
Georges Clemenceau (Hodder & Stoughton, 10s. 6d.); 
‘* Rabindranath Tagore,”? by E. J. Thompson (Oxford 
University Press, 10s. 6d.); ‘‘ Havelock Ellis,’? by Isaac 
Goldberg (Constable, 18s.); and ‘* Skin for Skin,” by 
Llewelyn Powys (Cape, 9s.). What a difference in a 
literary dish is made by a few drops of intelligence and a 
pinch of the salt of reality! M. Clemenceau writes about 
a Greek orator, dead two thousand years ago, and his 
view of Demosthenes’s career, in some important points, 
is open to criticism. But here we get good hard facts; 
men themselves, not smiles and uniforms; and plenty of 
salt. The result is that Demosthenes and Philip and 
Eschines and that fat-faced Isocrates are alive and M. 
Georges Clemenceau is alive and his book is alive—and we 
ourselves are more alive when we turn the last page and 
open the first of Mr. E. J. Thompson. Mr. Thompson has 
written a serious book about Tagore, which requires serious 
reading. It is a life of the poet and a detailed criticism 
of his works. Mr. Thompson has wisely illustrated his 
criticism by frequent and lengthy quotations from Tagore’s 
works. The reader has, in this way, a complete apparatus 
for studying Tagore’s life, views, and artistic achievement. 
In my own case, the effect, I must admit, is unfortunate. 
I have never been able to see anything in Tagore’s poetry, 
and this complete survey of it leaves me still blind and 
deaf to any merit which it may possess. There is not a 
single quotation in this book which does not seem to me 
second-rate and rather tiresome. But that may be due to 
prejudice or blindness, and at any rate the book is stiff 
reading, and still further restored my appetite, and I turned 
to ‘* Havelock Ellis *? with alacrity. It is somewhat dis- 
appointing. Mr. Goldberg is an American, and not a good 
biographer. He had a great opportunity, but he has half 
muddled it away. He could not do so altogether, because 
Mr. Havelock Ellis is such an interesting character and 
such a remarkable writer that no biography of him could 
be dull. The book also contains some unpublished poems, 


notes, &c. 
* * * 


Finally, I come to Mr. Llewelyn Powys, who, in ** Skin 
for Skin,’? has written a curious little snatch of autobio- 
graphy. It deals with the years in which he was suffering 
from consumption. I read it last, and it finally cleared 
my system of sugar and soap. This is curious, because 
Mr. Powys is probably himself not entirely free of senti- 
mentality. But the book is on a different plane from any 
of those mentioned above. It is by a real writer and a 
man of considerable individuality. Mr. Powys conveys to 
his reader a vivid impression of himself and his strange 
brothers, of his father and mother, of walks and wind and 
weather, of Swiss mountains or English pastures and the 
Downland of Dorset, of the contents of his own mind. The 
last perhaps is the most important. For what a relief, 
what a relief it is to come upon a man who has some brain 
in his head, and who tries to tell you about men and things 
as they really are. 

LEonaRD WooLF. 
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REVIEWS 
BLAKE 


William Blake. By OSBERT BURDETT. (Macmillan. 5s.) 


THERE are signs that just within a hundred years of his death 
we are beginning to arrive at a saner appreciation of the 
genius of Blake. We have now had all that is necessary in 
the way of publication and textual commentary, and there 
is no longer any excuse for that form of uncritical enthu- 
siasm which goes abroad inflated with the consciousness of 
neglect and the possession of a superior knowledge. The 
next possibility is an equally uncritical reaction towards 
disparagement, and to some of the more faithful of Blake’s 
admirers Mr. Burdett’s study might seem to lead that way. 
But actually it will be found by most people to take up 
a position, for the first time in the history of Blake’s reputa- 
tion, free from prejudice and passion and admirably just 
in all essentials. It is certainly an advance in Mr. Burdett’s 
critical powers, and is, with the possible exception of Mr. 
Nicholson’s ‘‘ Swinburne,”’ the best volume that has yet 
appeared in the new series of ‘‘ English Men of Letters.’’ 
Mr. Burdett’s general view is that Blake’s reputation as 
a writer must be determined by the lyrical poems, and that 
the prophetic works are to be regarded as a ‘‘ mythopeeic 
proliferation ’’ shrouding a nebulous structure of thought 
‘‘as a heavy tod of ivy will shroud the door of a ruin.” 
‘*They show Blake mastered by, and not mastering, his 
ideas, and, being on the track of a system that it was not 
in him to create, he is deserted by his poetic genius and 
repeats the ‘same dull round over again.’’’ ‘‘ These works 
are full of monotony, of repetition, with all the apparent 
faults of an imperfectly conceived work, the execution of 
which reflects its imperfection.’’ All this,;and much more 
that Mr. Burdett says to the same effect, badly needed say- 
ing, and it is now expressed with courage an-1 decision. 
In explaining this state in Blake, Mr. Burdett is, however, 
perhaps inclined to make too much of the helplessness of 
Blake’s character. He quite rightly traces the beginning 
of the prophetic books to a reading of the ‘‘ Aphorisms ”’ 0° 
Lavater and the ‘‘ Wisdom of Angels *’ by Swedenborg, and 
there is no doubt that Blake was so disastrously influenced 
by these books because he read them uncritically. But Mr. 
Burdett says in effect that he was uncritical because he 
was uneducated. ‘‘ It was not the force of Blake’s genius 
that impelled him to the form that his writings were now 
to take. It was its surrender to disastrous models.’’ And, 
indeed, Mr. Burdett’s general assumption seems to be that 
what Blake really needed was a sound education in classics. 
A good deal is rightly made of the ‘‘ gothicizing *’ of Blake’s 
mind during his intensive studies of the details in West- 
minster Abbey. And in one of the worst passages in his 
book Mr. Burdett comments on this in the following way :— 
‘It is opportune to consider what the effect might have 
been if the example of Michael Angelo had been succeeded, 
not by Gothic, but by the Greek masters through whom 
Michael Angelo himself was largely inspired. In the sunlit 
spaces between the columns of a Greek temple, in the open- 
air life that the Greek statues reflect, Blake’s visions would 
have assumed a very different form from that imposed by 
the shadowy interior of Gothic churches. The figures that 
people their gloom are like ghosts in a cavernous Hades, 
while the gods and heroes of classical sculpture have the 
happiness of health and the vigour of sunlight as they stand 
and not recline upon their plinths. The designs of Blake 
wanted the classic foundation, and his writings entirely 
missed the lucid beauty of classical literature, which he 


came, indeed, to identify with the academic art that he 
despised.”’ 


But this is only to replace one sentimentality by another, 
and altogether Mr. Burdett is singularly unhappy in his 
references to Gothic art. He does not seem to realize that 
in pure Gothic there is a discipline quite as ‘‘ classical ’’ as, 
and rather more austere than, this somewhat eugenical, 
and at any rate merely sensuous, insistence on sunlight. 
To find a place for ‘‘ Gothic severity *’ in ‘‘ romantic art,” 
as he does, serves only to show that while in such matters 
you may have discarded the ridiculous pose of Horace 
Walpole, you have then fallen back on the more devastating 
sententiousness of Waterhouse. 

As for Blake, he could have absorbed his particular 
brand of mysticism as readily from Plato as from Sweden- 
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borg ; education makes no difference to genius—until it 
destroys it; and though it is true that ‘‘ genius without 
talent can only totter a little way,’’ yet genius must find 
its talent in its own sweet way, and the less any form of 
academy has to do with it the better. The only education 
that matters is self-education, and if a man is not capable 
of that, we may look for some defect in his character (or 
personality) which no amount of formal training would ever 
have eradicated. Blake was cast in circumstances not unlike 
those of Keats, and that he did not attain the intellectual 
development of Keats was his own fault, and possibly a 
fault that would only have been cured at the cost of his 
characteristic excellence. This excellence was a rare form 
of imagination, in which his mind worked with symbols in 
much the same way that the normal mind works with images 
(or ‘‘ surrogates,’’ if a more scientific term is wanted). For 
Blake the symbols had visual actuality, and the vitality and 
queer intellectuality of his lyrical poems can only be 
explained in this way. Mr. Burdett wisely refrains from 
making any attempt at intellectual interpretation, and 
observes that :— 

““You cannot recast the thought of a poet which is more 
than usually lyrical, which, indeed, is more truly a lyrical 
gift (disguised in intellectual terms) than thought, as it is 
found in certain of the poets, singing. Everything that Blake 
said he said with equal vividness, and the continually grow- 
ing mass of commentary is threatening to overlay the lyric 
beauty which remains his final claim to a high place in 
English song.” 

What Mr. Burdett calls too loosely ‘‘ thought which is 
more than usually lyrical’ is in effect a process of intel- 
lectual suggestion upon which is based a particular type of 
metaphysical poetry—the metaphysical poetry of Donne, for 
example, as distinct from the metaphysical poetry of Dante. 
In this type the aim of the poet is not to embody a system 
of thought in a poetic conception, but rather to extend 
human consciousness into places where it has not yet had 
habitation. And such poetry is “ difficult’’ because it is 
really creative, and must be absorbed into experience like 
an unexpected event. It is the mind’s miracle. 

Blake originally belonged to this order of metaphysical 
poetry, but he declined from it because he allowed his powers 
to operate without reference to reality. The distinctive 
feature of metaphysical poetry like Donne’s, like Mallarmé’s, 
like Mr. Eliot’s—and like certain of the ‘‘ Songs of Innocence 
and Experience ’’—is that it arises directly from perception 
and experience. Like early Gothic art, it is occupied in the 
solution of a practical problem, and if it solves this problem 
in an entirely unforeseen way, this is only because it has 
power sufficient unto the deed. But once let this power 
operate beyond the necessities of the practical problem, and 
you get what is only by grace called the sublime or the 
transcendental. This is the characteristic both of later 
Gothic art and, on a different scale, of the poetry of Blake ; 
but in essence it is only chaos, ordered in one direction, it 
is true, but hopeless of attainment. 

HERBERT READ. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


The Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Volumes. Edited by J. L. GARVIN. 
nica Co. £6 9s. 6d.) 


THESE three volumes, which supersede the three published 
soon after the end of the War, form a new departure in the 
history of this great undertaking, as the editor, instead of 
trying to impose uniformity of view throughout, has wel- 
comed free expression of opinion from contributors. He 
has thus been able to secure the assistance of distinguished 
men of all schools of thought. For instance, President 
Masaryk and M. Benesh write on Czechoslovakia, Herr 
Stresemann on Germany, MM. Vandervelde and Cammaerts 
on Belgium, Trotsky on Lenin, and M. Caillaux on World 
Recovery. 
talism, and Mr. G. D. H. Cole and Mr. Bernard Shaw expound 
Socialism. The immense advances that have been made if 
the sixteen years covered by these volumes, which continue 
the story of the world from the Cambridge edition of 1910, 


Three New Supplementary 
(Encyclopedia Britan- 
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P may be judged from the single fact that under A alone are 
: bs twelve articles connected with Aviation for which no entries 
ete! whatever appeared in 1910. On all subjects recognized 
= a authorities have been enlisted. Viscount Cecil and Sir J. A. 
tious Salter describe the League of Nations and its activities ; Sir 
able Josiah Stamp discusses the Capital Levy and Reparations ; 
> (or Mr. J. A. Hobson treats of Unemployment, and Miss Eleanor 
ever | Rathbone of Family Allowances. Of special interest to 
nlike readers of THE NaTION will be A. G. G.’s account of Lord 
ctual Oxford and Asquith and Mr. C. F. G. Masterman on the 
nly a Liberal Party ; and they will not overlook Professor Gustav 
f his } Cassel on Foreign Exchanges. Recent knowledge in one 
form branch of science is described by Madame Curie and her 
Is in | daughter under Radium, and by Sir Ernest Rutherford 
nages | under Radioactivity. Dr. J. H. Jeans and Mr. Bertrand 
For | Russell discuss Relativity and its implications ; and Viscount 
y and Haldane treats of Education and Philosophy. Devotees of 
'y be | sport will turn to Mr. P. F. Warner on Cricket, Mr. Bernard 
~— Darwin on Golf, and Mlle. Lenglen on Lawn Tennis. 
Of necessity, in attempting to give an idea of the 
’ enormous amount of information brought together in these 
hers three volumes, only a point here and there can be touched 
s it is | upon. It must, however, be added that there are numerous 
| Blake j illustrations (including some beautifully coloured plates) 
| grOW- | and several very clear maps ; while at the end of the third 
oe a volume is a day-by-day table of the principal events from 
January ist, 1911, to July 3ist, 1926. Indeed, the skill with 
5 9 which the most recent information has been incorporated is 
hich 1S | remarkable ; for example, the death of the Duke of Orleans 
t intel- in March last, the surrender of Abd-el-Krim in May, and 
type of the General Strike in the same month. Congratulations are 
pd due to all concerned in the production of this notable work. 
system 
extend 
yet had 
a DOCTORS AND THE PLAGUE 
The Black Death. A Chronicle of the Plague from 1348-1720. 
physical Compiled by JOHANNES NOHL. Translated by C. H. CLARKE. 
powers (Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
tinctive ‘Hark! Hark! The dogs do bark. 
larmé’s, The beggars are coming to Town, 
nocence Some in rags and some in tags 
rception And some in velvet gowns.” 
d in the | tays pleasant ditty, one of the first English poems to be 
problem Jisped by children, had its origin, it is asserted, in the 
e it has |yiddie Ages, and describes the descent on some as yet unin- 
S poweF \iected village of wretches of all classes, stricken by the 
em, and terrible plague, outcast from their homes, and wandering 
e or the liver the face of the country, seeking vainly for somewhere 
of later to lay their heads. We can hear the dogs barking and the 
f Blake ; front doors slamming, as the outlaws pass vainly down the 
ection, it Village street. Pestilence must, during the Middle Ages and 
afterwards, have been one of the dominant interests of 
READ. society. People have talked of the ages of faith, the ages of 
communes, of guilds, of cathedrals ; the ages of pestilence 
Would have been the truest title. The Black Death was 
merely the most sensational outbreak of an endemic disease, 
A which was to become famous again in the Plague of London 
C and the Marseilles pestilence of 1720, apparently the last 
lementary |*rious apparition of the Black Death in Europe. Mr. Nohl 
‘ia Britan- has not attempted to write a history of the Plague in Europe, 
nd Hecker’s ‘‘ Medieval Epidemics,” though written nearly 
published ®hundred years ago, is still as good a treatise on the subject 
are in the Shas yet appeared. But the author, in this not very well 
nstead of f*Tanged book, has collected and translated a large number 
has wel- f contemporary documents, describing the plague, its 
‘tors. He f’Medies, and its effect on manners. The great outbreak of 


inguished 48 apparently came from China, visited first Italy, then 


President 


ance, England, Scandinavia, and Russia, leaving Germany 


kia, Hert Mparatively unaffected. Naturally conditions assisted its 


ammaerts 


reading in every direction ; doctors were helpless, and if 


on World fy, in effect, appeared to show any skill, they were 






of Capi P ished as magicians by the medical profession, just as 
expound ilar persons are. to-day. ‘*Keep cheerful and don’t 
made inf'ry,”” was the usual advice given by doctors to agitated 
continue #{irers. But occasionally doctors sketched out a general 
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course of conduct which has a curiously modern ring. Thus 
the medical faculty of Paris in 1348 advised as follows :— 


‘*No poultry should be eaten, no waterfowl, no sucking 
pig, no old beef, altogether no fat meat... . It is injurious 
to sleep during the daytime. Sleep should not be extended 
beyond dawn... . Very little should be drunk at breakfast, 
lunch should be taken at eleven o’clock. . . . It is dangerous 
to go out at night till (?) three o’clock in the morning on 
account of the dew. Fish should not be eaten, too much 
exercise may be injurious. ... Olive oil with food is fatal. 
Fat people should expose themselves to the sun. Excess of 
abstinence, excitement, anger, and drunkenness are dan- 
gerous. Diarrhea is serious, bathing dangerous. The bowels 
should be kept open by a clyster.” 

Johns Luicelius of Zwickau must evidently have been a 
comfort in times of stress :— 

‘* All physical exertions and emotions of the mind should 
be avoided, such as running, jumping, jealousy, anger, 
hatred, sadness, horror or fear, licentiousness and the like, 
and those who, by the grace of God, are in a position to do 
so, may spend their time in relating tales and stories, and 
with good music to delight their hearts, as music was given 


to Ey by God to praise God and to give pleasure to man- 
kind.” 


Most of these remedies would certainly be suggested to-day. 
But some of the cures mentioned by Mr. Nohl can hardly be 
repeated, and no doctor, who valued his practice, would 
advise them nowadays. The curious may be referred to 
pages 96, et seg. of this book. 

| The pestilence led to a terrible collapse of morals and to 
general frenzy. Apart from the appalling sensuality of the 
age, a charge brought, probably with equal truth, against 
all historical periods, there were strange outbreaks of 
religious distress. This was the age of the Flagellants, and 
also of the Luciferians, who affirmed that God had obtained 
possession of heaven ‘‘ by usurpation, force, and injustice. 
When at church the faithful prayed ‘ Our father, which art 
in heaven,’ the heretics added. . . ‘If he is in heaven it is 
only by force and injustice.’ The chief article of their faith 
was that the unjust government of God over the world would 
some day be replaced by the rule of Lucifer.’”’ The prescrip- 
tions of Johns Luicelius of Zwickau might have been more 
effective against psychological aberrations of this sort than 
against the Black Death proper. 


FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


LORD CURZON’S NOTE-BOOK 


. Leaves from a Viceroy’s Notebook and other Papers. By the 


MARQUESS CURZON OF KEDLESTON. (Macmillan. 28s.) 


THIS volume has been compiled by the late Lord Curzon’s 
literary executors from a collection of essays, many of them 
‘‘ written hurriedly and in pencil,’’ which formed the 
material for the author’s second travel book. While the 
actual writing bears few traces of incompleteness, it is pos- 
sible that Lord Curzon himself would have secured a firmer 
cohesion for the whole by revision and occasional omissions. 
Throughout the first half India provides a connecting link ; 
but this yields later to a greater diversity of subject, and the 
short sketches grouped together towards the end as ‘‘ More 
Pages from a Diary ’’ flash past as though turned over by 
the wind, each one revealing a momentary picture as it goes, 
or telling a momentary story. Two boats racing on the Nile 
‘‘leap forward like greyhounds on the water’’; and in 
Samarkand ‘“ the twilight rushes down with violet wings.’’ 
These descriptive passages, charged with colour and inten- 
sity, are typical of Lord Curzon’s style. His power of minute 
and accurate observation is exemplified in the longer chapter 
on ‘‘ The Capital of Annam,’’ where lacquered dragons, 
pagodas, and bowing mandarins glow before the reader’s 
eyes with the rich detail of a meticulously worked Chinese 
screen. Against this gorgeous background the fifteen-year- 
old Emperor, possessor of three wives, and later to be deposed 
for his excesses, strikes a false note amongst the court 
pomposity. 

Nor is this an isolated instance ; for Lord Curzon delights 
in a sense of the relationship between the heroic in scenery 
and the unheroic in humanity. Exploring the physical and 
political aspects of an Indian frontier State set in ‘' the 
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grandeur of peak and spire, of glacier and gorge,”’ he refers left it behind so fast and surely. Be that as it may, Miss 
to its Rajah, who effected a “family clearance’’ by slaughter- Edna Ferber has written an exceedingly romantic story 
ing his parents and throwing two of his brothers down a about a Mississippi travelling theatre, incongruously ruled 
precipice—which is one method of utilizing the earth’s and chaperoned by the captain’s puritanical wife, Parthenia 
natural features. He finds a different one adopted by Hawks. Her daughter Magnolia marries Gaylord Ravenal, 
monastic communities, observing that, although banished to a mysterious and exquisitely attired gambler, who plays 
a mountain top, they invariably select a sheltered site juvenile lead for love of her, and who afterwards takes her 
whereon to combine asceticism with complete comfort. to Chicago to live a life of alternating luxury and squalor, 
Monasteries, in fact, no matter how picturesquely situated, But she never forgets the river, ‘‘ where anything might 
held no illusions for him. The Buddhist monks of the Drum _ happen, and everything did ”’ ; and after Parthy’s death and 
Mountain wore an expression “‘ of blank and idiotic absorp- her enshrinement in Mississippi legend, Magnolia returns to 
tion,’ and a Korean community proved sufficiently worldly — the old fascination of the Show Boat. Miss Ferber writes in 
to be thieves. shapeless but lively American ; and her book is so full of 
These facts are recorded with an entire absence of colour and movement that, were it just a little bit shorter, it 
indignation or resentment. Lord Curzon’s sympathies did would be entertaining to the end. 
not admit the application of rigid Western standards to the ‘““A Woman in Exile" is as competent as all Mr. 
behaviour of hill-bound Orientals; and the humour of a_ Vachell’s books, and happily less sentimental./ Lucy, the 
situation would not easily be lost on him, as the entertaining daughter of an effete English house, marries an American 
anecdotes from his ‘‘ Viceroy’s Notebook ** amply testify. who is absorbed in work, intoxicated by public-spirit, and 
Humour is often merely grandeur—or at least grandilo- hag-ridden by California. Lucy tries to break the spell of 
qjuence—that has missed fire ; and, like the Indian student his work, and to make him live like an English country 
of Shakespeare who read ‘“‘ books in the running brooks, gentleman ; but she gives way to his superior strength, and 
and Good Gracious God! in everything,’ Lord Curzon doubt- he dies of overwork with the name of California on his lips. 
less bore philosophically even with the destitute Hindu So far, all has at least been possible ; but the concluding 
matron whose letter ended: ‘t My intention is to meet with chapters, in which Lucy is shocked by the very mild dissipa- 
you, for you are the Father of my whole family. Please tions of her children, and is saved by them from an unwise 
«write me sharp when, where, and on what date.” second marriage, are absurdly improbable, and make us 
suspect the plausible validity of the whole book. 
We should in fairness remember that Miss Macaulay too 
FICTION was once a sentimentalist ; but she has changed her skin far 
- more triumphantly than Mr. Vachell his spots, and ‘‘ Crewe 
Sashka Jigouleff. By LEonID ANDREYEV. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) Train ’’ reveals her impregnably armed with wit. Having 
The Emergency Man. By EDMUND CANDLER. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) been reared as an unsociable savage in the Pyrenees 
To Meet Mr. Stanley. By DoRoTHY JOHNSON. (Longmans. ponham Dobie comes to London without knowledge of 
civilized standards or any desire to conform to them, and 


7s. 6d.) 
Show Boat. By EDNA FERBER. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) eter ; 
A Woman in Exile. By H. A. VACHELL. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) ae bs ~y + mater comfort and of saving trouble 
Crewe Train. By Rose Macautay. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) wrecegy, rough Denham’s literal mind, then, Miss 
Macaulay asks of civilization all those questions which we 


THe unsatisfactory remoteness of Andreyev’s only novel, too easily stifle in ourselves: why do we go to parties and 
‘‘Sashka Jigouleff,’’ must not be blamed entirely on the  first-nights? Why are we forever bringing forth new books, 
translation, awkward and creaky though it is. It is rather or assisting as critics and publishers at their birth? And 
Andreyev’s own inconsequent transitions from thought to what, above all, is the meaning of “‘ important ”’? 


thought, and the lack of proportionate emphasis in his story, 

which make it impossible to understand his pure-souled, 

bandit hero, who robs the rich and helps the peasants. His 

emotions and meditations are described at length, but never A LIVING WAGE 

revealed ; while we are hedged off by uneven narrative from ; ; : 

participation in the exploits and sufferings of his ‘‘ brothers Wages and the State. By E. M. Burns. (King. 16s.) 

of the forest.”’ AN urgent and continual need becomes in the minds of those 
The late Edmund Candler, on the other hand, was a_ who feel it a ‘‘ moral right.’’ In course of time the right 

may gain public recognition as a legal right. In this way 


master of narrative, for his method was straightforward, his 
for many years beneath the disputes in the divided ranks of 


style dry, and his sympathies wide, though English. Readers 
of THe NATION need not be told how well worth reading Labour parties and groups, there has grown up a demand 


Candler was at his best ; and they may be assured that this for a ‘‘ living wage,’’ and it has already gained a consider- 
collection of his stories is thoroughly characteristic of his able share of legal recognition. It is the peculiar function 
grasp of situation and atmosphere. His characters are of the economist to submit a conception of this kind, 
various—French missionaries, English officers, schoolboys admittedly vague and difficult to define, to critical analysis, 
and sheiks ; but nearly always his background is the East, and to make clear the theoretical implications of its accep- 
the real East which is no less strange than the usual tance. Mrs. Burns could scarcely have undertaken a more 
‘‘ glamorous *’ substitutes. valuable piece of research than that of gathering together, 
Mr. Stanley is the slangy, pushing, bullying headmaster for the first time, the results of different experiments in State 

of a preparatory schoel ; but although he bustles continually regulation of wages in various parts of the world, and 
in and out of Miss Johnson's delightful book, our intro- analyzing the methods adopted and the principles involved. 
duction to him is never really effected. We do, however, Her book is readable, objective in spirit, and useful, both as 
meet Margaret Carroll, who teaches in his school, and who a reference book and as an original contribution towards 

falls in love with her colleague Mr. Fisher from the sheer solving the problems that arise when deliberate Stale 

desire of a woman of twenty-eight ‘‘ to marry, just to get organization is substituted for individual bargaining. 

away from teaching and spinsterhood.’”’ Margaret's every- Few people realize how extensively the State has become 

day school life is admirably described ; but we are puzzled responsible for wage-regulation. Wage decisions, legally 

by her hypnagogic communings with Mr. Stanley, and are binding, are in force in most European countries, and malty 

American States; while ‘in Australia and New Zealand 
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mene the wiser for knowing that they have been bewitched by 
an overbearing old lady. there are few persons with salaries of under £250 per annus 
How is it that America in the ‘seventies and ‘eighties is whose wages are not regulated by some authority externil 
so much more attractive than England in those same _ to the trade in which they are engaged.’’ The unfettere 
decades? It cannot be accounted for merely by the absence working of laissez-faire has been here abandoned for 
of Queen Victoria ; for Mrs. Grundy, a far more exacting reasons which have led to its frequent modification elsewhet® 
duenna, reigned with impartial severity over the whole First, came the humanitarian outcry against the conditid 
Anglo-Saxon world. Perhaps it is because the Americans of sweated labour. In England the House of Lords Col 
mittee on Sweating declared in 1890 that ‘‘ the evil cow 


are a sentimental people, who love to clothe their past in 
roseate taffeta, and can idealize it the more easily for having scarcely be exaggerated,’’ yet no legislation was actual 
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IN CHINA 


This remarkable volume, the work of an acute observer, and a cultivated thinker, is no ordinary tale of travel, but 
a philosophic presentation of Chinese civilization at a period of crisis and flux. The inner life of China, its art and letters, 


By ABEL BONNARD. 


the break-up of the old régime, are brilliantly and justly depicted. 


Demy 8vo, 15/- net. 





Prosper Merimee: a Mask and a Face. By G. H. 
JOHNSTONE. The story of a bizarre character and a fine 
literary talent, the writer of a few perfect stories and a 
number of admirable letters. With a collotype portrait. 
10/6 net. 


The Eel, and Other Poems. By EVAN MORGAN. 
Foreword by ALFRED NOYES. “ His verse contains 
passages of remarkable quality.’”—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘‘ Deeply felt and well fashioned.’—Manchester 
Guardian.’ 6/- net. 








Masterpieces of Chikamatsu. Translated by Pro- 
fessor ASATARO MIYAMORI. A selection of the six 
best “‘ joruri’’ or puppet-plays, of the ‘‘ Japanese Shake- 
speare,’’ with a long introduction on the Drama in Japan. 
With 74 plates. 21/- net. 


Sunrise in the West. By ADRIAN STOKES, author 
of ‘“‘ The Thread of Ariadne.’’ An interpretation of the 
situation to-day, which may be read as an answer to 
Spengler’s Teutonic theories by an adherent of the Latin 
form of culture. 7/6 net. 





THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE 


By C. G. CUMSTON, M.D. 


With 24 Plates, roy. 8vo, 16/- net. 


Written for the general reader and, as an introduction to the history of his chosen profession, for the student of medicine 
the book contains an account of the chief medical schools, theories, and discoveries from the time of the Pharaohs to the 
end of the eighteenth century. Introductory chapter by F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D., F.R.C.P. 





The English Poor in XVIII Century. By 
DOROTHY MARSHALL, Ph.D. “ Is likely to be the 
standard work on the subject for a long time, and as such 
will be welcomed by all students of Unemployment and 
Poor Law Reform.’’—Outlook. With 8 plates. 12/6 net. 


The Economic Revolution in British West Africa. 
By ALLAN McPHEE, Ph.D. Fills an important gap in 
our knowledge of the economic development of the Empire. 
West Africa is annually becoming a more valuable market 
for British goods. 12/6 net. 





Social Progress and Educational Waste: A Study 
of the Free-Place and Scholarship System. By KENNETH 
LINDSAY. Introduction by LORD HALDANE. Deals 
with numerous aspects of primary and secondary education 
and their relation to industry. 7/6 net. 


A Nineteenth Century Teacher: JOHN HENRY 
BRIDGES. By SUSAN LIVEING. “ A beautiful book 
about the career of a man of conspicuously beautiful 
character.’’-—Sunday Times. ‘‘ A vivid picture of a Puritan 
household a century ago.’’-—Sunday Times. 10/6 net. 





EUROPE 


By ROBERT BYRON. 


IN THE LOOKING-GLASS 


Demy 8vo, 8/6 net. 


‘** We shall hear more of Mr. Byron, for he has written a book which calls loudly for others from the same whimsical pen. 


His account of a motor trip from Finchley via Grimsby, 
you could ask for. Mr. Byron, moreover, writes with a sparkle 


Berlin, Brindisi, to Athens is about as sprightly a work as 


. and so comes to be the author of a wholly delightful 


book which nobody who wants to see the new generation at work should miss.’’—Sunday Times. 





The Secret Tradition in Alchemy. By A. E 
WAITE, author of ‘Lamps of Western Mysticism.” 
“There is no man writing to-day on occult subjects who 
has the gracious scholarship and masterly erudition of 
Mr. Waite. Here he is holding in review the long and very 
curious story of alchemical research.’-—Sunday Times. 
15/- net. 


Pantheism, and Other Essays. By L. E. C. Intended as 
a help to those who doubt because they are unable to 
reconcile the idea of an almighty God with the existence 
of evil and pain. 3/6 net. 





The Civilization of: the South American Indians. 
By Professor RAFAEL KARSTEN. Preface by Dr. 
EDWARD WESTERMARCK. ‘“ The most important 
contribution to the study of certain aspects of South 
American native civilization which has yet appeared.’’— 
From the Preface. 25/- net. 


A View of Sierra Leone. By F. W. H. MIGEOD. 
Describes a six months’ journey through Sierra Leone, and 
(in the second part) gives a detailed description of the 
civilization of the Mende people. Jilustrated. 31/6 net. 





HEALTH, WEALTH, & POPULATION. 


By M. C. BUER, B.Sc. (Econ.), etc. 


1760-1815 


Demy 8vo, 10/6 net. 


“A very excellent and useful book, an indispensable companion study to ‘ The Town Labourer ’ and ‘ The Rise of Modern 
Industry.’ ’’"—New Statesman. ‘‘ A comprehensive and detailed study, which it would be difficult to praise too highly, so 
packed is it with matter, so cogent is its argument, so clear and flowing its narrative.’’—Outlook. 





ROUTLEDGE 


Broadway House, 68-74, 


KEGAN PAUL 


Costin Lane, London, E.C.4 
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forthcoming in England until Mr. Churchill’s Trade Board 
Act of 1909. If the labour conditions in unorganized indus- 
tries are now to some extent improved, it is in large measure 
due to the action of Trade Boards. Numerous other Euro- 
pean countries have adopted similar legislation. 

The second motive for setting up arbitration machinery 
has been the desire to prevent industrial disputes. This has 
been the main reason for wage-regulation in Australia, where 
wage legislation was passed as long ago as 1896. There has 
proved to be at least partial justification for the belief that, 
given an open inquiry, a wage adjustment can often be made 
acceptable to both employer and employed. The idea that 
this result could be obtained if an Arbitration Board con- 
tented itself with trying to give the workers ‘‘ just enough 
to keep them quiet’? was necessarily soon abandoned. 
Over a considerable period peace is only possible if the 
worker feels that considerations of justice have entered into 
the wage decision. It has, therefore, been the policy of the 
most enlightened tribunals in Australia to attempt to find 
some criterion of a ‘‘ just wage.’’ ‘‘ The wage a trade can 
bear’ has been found too indefinite a criterion. Does it 
mean what a good employer or only a bad one can bear 
to pay? And what reduction in dividends can the share- 
holder bear? The ‘‘ Fair Wage ” is equally difficult to assess. 
Payment according to economic worth is almost as impos- 
sible as payment according to moral value. In practice a 
‘‘ fair wage ’’ often becomes the effort to enforce the ‘‘ ruling 
rate,’’ a criterion which abandons, at least in part, the con- 
ception of justice, or, again, the standard adopted may be 
‘*that which ensures to the community the supply of any 
particular kind of labour which it needs ’—which neglects 
‘* fairness *’ to the worker even more. Mr. Justice Higgins 
made the first effort to find a standard ‘‘ living wage” by 
constructing an ideal ‘‘ workers’ budget,’’ based on ‘‘ the 
normal needs of the average employé regarded as a human 
being, living in a civilized country.’ ‘‘ If an industry,” he 
said, ‘‘ cannot pay workers a reasonable living wage, it is 
in the interests of the community that it should cease opera- 
tions.”’ 

All the usual objections are brought against this policy. 
Mrs. Burns discusses in full its economic effects, and does not 
conceal the difficulties of applying it. The old-fashioned 
employer objects both to publicity and to “ interference "’ 
with what he regards as ‘‘ his own.’’ Some writers have 
objected that wage-regulation causes unemployment by 
forcing an employer to improve his business methods instead 
of employing a larger number of workers at a lower rate of 
pay. Others object that it is ‘‘ bolstering up the capitalist 
system.’’ No one, however, who reads Mrs. Burns’s book 
can doubt that we have here one of the most important of 
many current efforts towards building a responsible State, 
not en the foundation of a rigid doctrine, but embodying an 
attitude of social responsibility towards all its citizens. 


THE CLIMATE 
By C. E. P. BROOKS. 15s.) 


In these days of highly specialized knowledge, scientists are 
too apt to imagine that their particular subject is the most 
important one, and that it is unnecessary to have any deal- 
ings with other fields of endeavour. The result of this is 
that the layman is led to believe that all sciences are separate, 
whereas they are merely different aspects of a single problem. 
The present volume is an admirable illustration of this 
important fact. Climatology is peculiarly dependent on a 
number of other sciences for its livelihood, and the author 
draws freely on the work of geologists, archeologists, and 
geodesists, to name but a few. His ‘‘ Evolution of Climate ”’ 
is already well known, and the present book is a worthy 
successor to it. 

It should be said at the outset that the book, which is 
divided into three parts, makes excellent reading for anyone 
possessing a smattering of mathematics and geology, while 
those who may not possess such advantages will find that 
it is not willingly laid aside. 

The first section is devoted to a description of the various 
factors controlling climate, and their variation. Of outstand- 
ing interest in this section will be found the first chapter, 


Climate through the Ages. (Benn. 
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which deals with the fall of temperature necessary: for the 
birth of a polar ice-cap. The author’s conclusions, at first 
sight revolutionary, are abundantly borne out by his calcu- 
lations. Other interesting headings are ‘‘ The Influence of 
Cloudiness on Temperature’? and ‘‘The Absorption of 
Radiation by the Atmosphere.”’ 

In the second section the factors treated in the first part 
are applied to the climates of the geological horizons and 
their causes. This section contains a discussion of A. 
Wegener’s theory of continental drift, an ingenious concep- 
tion which is at the present time undergoing exhaustive tests 
at the hands of scientists. The many serious objections to 
his otherwise attractive theory are clearly pointed out, 
though the author reserves his judgment on the matter. 

There can be no doubt that the last section, dealing with 
the Climates of the Historic Past, will be read with the 
greatest interest by the layman. The author demonstrates 
clearly that climatic changes and the fate of nations are 
closely related, the Roman Empire being taken as an 
example. The data employed to give these results are not 
the least interesting feature of these chapters. 

There are, in addition, three appendices. Of these the 
second, dealing with correlation coefficients, should be read 
by those who are not conversant with scientific methods of 
converting observations into results. The book is illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and is provided with a good index, 
while its lists of references are of great value. Errata are 
few, and in the main unimportant. 

It is possible that the provision, at the beginning, of 
a list of geological horizons would have been helpful, but 
this is a small point. The language throughout is simple 
and the style easy, and this makes the book a very readable 
one. There can be no doubt that it is a valuable addition to 
the literature on the subject. C. S. Lear. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


‘“ THE New Demooracy,’’ by Woodrow Wilson (two vols., 
Harper, 32s.), is the second section of the six-volume edition 
of President Wilson’s public papers. 

‘** Masterpieces of Chikamatsu,’’ translated by Asataro 
Miyamori (Kegan Paul, 21s.), contains translations of the 
best plays of a writer who has been called the ‘‘ Japanese 
Shakespeare.”’ 

Mr. Ashley Dukes has written an interesting volume, 
‘““Drama,” for the Home University Library (Williams & 
Norgate, 2s.). 

Martin Secker publish a book by Mr. Arthur Machen, 
‘“Dreads and Drolls” (10s. 6d.), containing twenty-nine 
‘* studies from real life.’’ 

‘‘The Middle East,’’ by Major W. E. Polson Newman 
(Geoffrey Bles, 25s.), deals with Palestine, Syria, Persia, and 
Irak. ‘‘In China,’’ by Abel Bonnard (Routledge, 15s.), 
contains a philosophic survey of China and Chinese 
civilization. 

Among this week’s autobiographies and biographies are: 
‘In Black and White,’’ by Viscount Knutsford (Arnold, 
21s.) ; ‘‘ Skin for Skin,’’ by Llewelyn Powys (Cape, 9s.) ; 
‘“The Young Voltaire,’’ by Cleveland B. Chase (Longmans, 
12s. 6d.) ; ‘“‘ A Winter in Paradise,’ by Alan Parsons (Phil- 
pot, 7s. 6d.); ‘‘Thomas Carlyle,” by M. A. Hamilton 
(Parsons, 4s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ A Hunting Diary,” by N. W. Apperley 
(Nisbet, 15s.) ; ‘‘ The Empress Marie and Her Times,” by 
Vladimir Poliakoff (Thornton Butterworth, 21s.). 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Young Lady Dazincourt. By CONAL O’RIORDAN. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


The publishers pronounce this a ‘‘ delicious *’ novel, and 
in the main they are right; but advertisements seem generally 
to deprecate a considerable novel by appealing merely to our 
sentimentality. Mr. O’Riordan’s novel is hardly consider- 
able, but it is worth a better epithet than ‘‘ delicious.’ The 
story takes the form of a memoir written by Beatrice Dazin- 
court, for her infant daughter’s future benefit, of her own 
early married life, and particularly of her love affair with 
Gilbert Harmsworth. The writer has the merit of having | 
brought out quite satisfactorily one character and one situa- 
tion. Beatrice is as alive as she is charming, and we can 
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SOME OF THE REASONS 
WHY YOU SHOULD READ 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 





Its News Service 


for its complete service of home and foreign 
news. 


Its Literary Articles 


make a strong appeal to the discriminating 
reader. 


tt Wireless Article 


is informative and its programme can be 
always found in the same place on page 2. 


ls Cartoons 


appear daily and are appreciated by its 
million readers. 


s Daily Five © 
An exclusive feature of general knowledge 
questions—answered next day. 


s Special Articles 
on the Leader page every day —The Office 
Window—the feature ‘“‘ More or Less” are 
of absorbing interest. 


is Crossword Puzzle 


every day. 





s Gossip of London 
a most interesting feature. 


s Complete Short Story 


written by the best writers. 


ts Serial Story 


always worth reading. 


ts Sport 
dealt with by experts. 


ts City Page 


most informative. 


ts Free Insurance Scheme 


During the last 3 months The Daily Chronicle 
has paid to readers in free insurance benefits 


over £5,000. 


h Picture Page 


Considered to be the best picture page in 
any morning newspaper. 
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MEMOIRS or a COURT 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
by RICHARD N. SPEAIGHT 


(Illus. in Photogravure and line, 21/- net) 


_ Written by one who has had the privilege of coming 
into touch with many of the great personalities of our time. 





NIPPON 
ty LOUIS COUPERUS 


Author of “* Eastward,” etc. 


‘“‘ Travel pictures glowing with colour of China and 
Japan.”’—Dail Chronicle. ‘* A gracious and illuminating 
book . .. delightful . . . vivid pictures.’’—Sunday Times. 
** Brilliantly written.’’—Scotsman. (lus. 18/- net.) 





CEDARS, SAINTS & 
SINNERS IN SYRIA 
by E. S. STEVENS 


** A well-written and informative travel book, revealing 
the life and customs in Syria to-day.’-—Daily Chronicle. 
“Unusually interesting. A charming and well studied 
account.’’—Star. ‘* Excellent.”—Birmingham Post. 

(lus. 21/- net.) 














LONDON : HURST & BLACKETT Ltd. 
Paternoster House, E.C.4. 






































Just Published. 


FRANCE 


by SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
21/- net 





‘* There could hardly be a better book of its 
kind. It is the kind that Bryce invented in 
his ‘American Commonwealth ’—i.e., both 
topical and historical, with a stage full of 
modern players against a background of 
history and institutions.’’— J. A. Spender in 
The Westminster Gazette, 


‘* Exactly what is wanted by readers in this 
country who desire to have an intelligent 
appreciation of conditions and problems in 
the France of to-day.’’—Gl/asgow Herald. 


This is the latest volume in the famous ‘‘ Modern World ”’ 
Series, edited by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, which aims at 
giving a balanced survey of the forces, political, economic 
and social, which are moulding contemporary nations. 


Already published: FEng/and, by Dean Inge (3rd 
impression); 7urkey, by Arnold Toynbee and K. P. 
Kirkwood; /ndia, by Sir Valentine Chirol (2nd 
impression); Russia, by Nicholas Makeev and 
Valentine O’Hara; Norway, by G. Gathorne Hardy‘ 
Germany, by G. P. Gooch (2nd impression); and 
Jreland, by Stephen Gwynn. 





LONDON: ERNEST BENN, LTD. 
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realize that without losing her love for her husband she 
could yet have experienced moments of real passion for 
Harmsworth. But beyond this, all is vague. Lord Dazin- 
court is a kind of modern Sir Charles Grandison; his 
friends, Priest, Macarthy, and Posthumous (who have all 
appeared in previous novels) are mere inessential shadows. 
Even their being used in the end to solve the problem of 
Beatrice and her husband does not sufficiently warrant their 
presence. The dialogue is lively. We are again confirmed 
in our impression that after Henry James a certain subtlety 
in conversation is to be met with in unexpected reaches of 
the English novel. 
— ” * 


Doorways in Drumorty. By LORNA Moon. (Cape. 6s.) 

This volume of short stories speaks well both for the 
new series in which it appears and for the talent of the 
author, whose first book it is. It is no small merit in her 
that she is not discredited by the comparison with Barrie 
she naturally challenges in the title and substance of her 
work. Seven stories deal with the villagers of Drumorty in 
Scotland ; the eighth, in every respect similar to the others, 
moves to the fishermen on the coast. The writing is clear 
and simple; the stories are lucid in outline, and each 
gathers a reasonable and quietly growing intensity for its 
climax. The author is subtle and kind. She gives us insight 
into the timidity and pride of those who are all but inarticu- 
late. Much is made of the sentiment of fidelity, even to an 
object suspected of being worthless. Such seems to be the 
idea in ‘‘ The Funeral,’’ in which a wife’s faith in her absent 
husband is justified, but at great cost. The best of the 
stories is ‘‘ The Tattie-Doolie ’’ (the scarecrow), because it 
contains all the aspects of Miss Moon’s art. She is particu- 
larly successful in depicting the conjugal relationship of 
MacFarlane, the tailor, who is tortured with wondering 
whether his wife knows that he is unable to make a collar 
fit. But when she suggests that she does know, he loves her 
too dearly to humiliate her by telling her that he can prove 
the inefficacy of her cherished recipe for improving the 
Sunday broth. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


THE Parlophone have produced: a fine orchestral record in 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 73 (four 12-in. 
records. E10487-10490. 4s. 6d. each). It is played by the 
orchestra of the State Opera House, Berlin, conducted by 
George Szell. The older one grows the more one finds in 
Brahms, and this symphony is very welcome. The recording 
is on the ‘‘ quiet’’ side, but the music suffers little from 
that. The brass is excellent, and one can imagine from the 
opening bars why the first performance at Leipzig was such 
a failure, when, it is said, the trombones were out of tune. 

The Edith Lorand Orchestra give a charming medley of 
tunes or Fantasia from Offenbach’s ‘‘ Tales of Hoffman ” 


(12-in. record. E10491. 4s. 6d.). The Irmler Ladies’ Choir, 
which recently did so well with Mozart’s ‘* Laudate 
Dominum,”’ 


repeat that success with two beautiful pieces, 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Gott Meine Zuversicht,’’ Op. 132, and Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘ Heilige Nacht’ (12-in. record. E10497. 4s. 6d.). 
The records of this choir do not compete with some other 
choral records for volume of sound, but they gain in finish. 
Lastly, Emmy Bettendorf, soprano, is as good as ever in 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Trfume’’ and Massenet’s ‘ Elegie’’ (12-in. 
record. E10496. 4s. 6d.). j 


THE OWNER-DRIVER 


- OME day, I trust, all cars will be fitted with automatic 

G tranznitsion, but in the meantime, can you give one 

a few hints, in simple, non-technical form, on how to 
change gears? *’ writes a Newcastle correspondent. 

Many motorists have acquired the ‘‘ knack”’ of gear- 
changing on my fireside, using a poker as a shift lever! 

If a car is fitted with a clutch stop, properly adjusted, 
changing up ought not.to present any difficulty. After the 
clutch pedal is depressed there should be a pause to allow the 
shaft to come to rest before an attempt is made to engage 
a higher gear. If the change is not sweet and noiseless the 
fault is generally due to the pause being too short. Don’t 
be in too great a hurry to mesh the higher gear. 

I know cars, without a clutch stop, on which one has 
to wait a long time for the shaft to come to rest. I don’t 
buy such cars. 

Now to change down. There are a few makes on which 
even this is easy, but in the majority of cases a quiet change 
«an be made only by double-declutching. 
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Now for our fireside lesson! With a poker or stick in 
your hand, imagine that you are at the wheel of your car, 
and faced with the necessity of changing down. Seven 
movements are required: (1) Depress clutch pedal ; (2) move 
hand lever into neutral ; (3) let clutch again ; (4) press the 
accelerator hard down in order to speed up the engine; 
(5) push the clutch out again; (6) engage lower gear: 
(7) accelerate smartly. 

This is double-declutching. The novice says, ‘‘ Before 
I could perform all these movements on a hill my car would 
start to run backwards ”’ ; but let him practice on his own 
hearth for a quarter of an hour and he will be surprised 
how quickly and automatically the seven operations are 
performed. 

I introduced ‘‘ Double Declutching”’’ as a game at a 
Christmas party some years ago, and next day the 
‘*‘ players,” after taking their cars out, returned with smil- 
ing faces, saying gear-changing had at last become a 
pleasure and not a bugbear. One owner-driver confessed 
that he had hitherto blamed the makers of his car for his 
inability to change down quietly. 

If after double-declutching the lower gear does not slip 
in sweetly, try again, and speed up the engine a bit more. 

The faster the car is travelling when the change down 
is made, the longer is it necessary to press the accelerator 
in movement No. 4. 

The difference in gear ratios is another factor, but with 
a little practice one soon discovers how much the engine 
should be speeded up before the lower gear is engaged. 

Until confidence has been gained there is a natural dis 
position to ‘‘ rush”? the operations, and in movement No. 5 
the clutch pedal may not be pressed down quite far enough. 
Then the change down is not so noiseless as it ought to be. 

The best place for practice is on a level road. Once 
acquired, the art of double-declutching is never wholly lost. 

If one is faced with a very steep gradient a double 
change—that is, from top to second (with a four-speed box) 
or from top to first (if there are only three forward speeds) 
may be made. If it is intended to miss one of the inter 
mediate gears, keep the accelerator hard down for an extra 
second or so in movement No. 4, to raise the engine “ revs.” 


THE VOICE OF THE VIKING. 

One of my staunchest friends is a Norwegian—a typical 
Viking, whose feats of endurance would make a thrilling 
story. In a letter this week he tells me that almost every 
car in his country is fitted with a snow-plough such as we 
see in pictures of railway engines out West. Incidentally, 
he states that the Chevrolet, Chrysler, and Fiat are the pre- 
dominant makes, but he has just had a tour in a Bentley, 
and never have I heard a car spoken of in terms of mor 
enthusiastic praise. 
‘‘Turning over the pages of an album of newspaper 
cuttings,’ says he, “‘I find an article you wrote on the} 
Bentley five years ago. How true your prophecies have 
proved. I have driven some of the finest British and Con 
tinental cars, but the Bentley is in a class apart.” 


7 RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Owing to the number of letters he continues to receive, 
Mr. Rayner Roberts is answering by post inquiries from} 
readers who ask his advice in regard to the selection of 4 
new car. Correspondence should be addressed to the Motor 
Editor, THe NATION AND ATHENZUM, 38, Great James Street 
Holborn, W.C.1. i 
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FIRST FUSLICATIGON:S 


Gerald Howe 


23 SOHO SQUARE Wit 


LIFE IN STILL LIFE 


By MARIE CHER. Cr. 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 


Marie Cher is mistress of a highly evocative style, by 
means of which she is able to invest equally the most 
everyday things and the most abstruse ideas with colour 
and perfume and delicate fantasy. 


OF 





EXAMPLES 0r SAN BERNARDINO 


Chosen by ADA HARRISON. Illustrated by ROBERT 
AUSTIN. Printed in Poliphilus type at the Cambridge 
University Press. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. Also 100 
copies on hand-made paper, signed by the Artist, bound 
vellum, £2 2s. net. 

“Most of the figures . . . might have stepped out of any 
crowd to-day. He is often strangely modern. ... He must 
have been @ glorious creature to listen to. No wonder 
that Siena loved him. . .. Such preaching deserves the 
perpetuation it has received in this charmingly produced, 
admirably illustrated little volume.’—Daily News 








ANACREON 
29 Odes rendered into English verse by DORIS 
LANGLEY. Printed at the Curwen Press. Fceap. 4to. 


5s. net. Also 100 copies on hand-made paper, bound 
parchment, £1 1s. net. 


(First Review.) “Miss Langley’s translations are sym- 
pathetic and expressed with a fine feeling for language. 
They have a warmth that sets the blood tingling in the 
manner of Anacreon himself.”—Nottingham Guardian. 


@, An illustrated PROSPECTUS of the above 
(already published) and other forthcoming 
books wiil be sent post free on application. 








AN IMPORTANT ROYA/. BIOGRAPHY 


5 H.R.H. 
PRINCE NICHOLAS 
or GREECE 

MY | 
FIFTY YEARS 


(Illus. 21/- net.) 


This extremely interesting autobiography by H.R.H. Prince 
Nicholas of Greece contains much interesting information on the 
history of recent times. It is vividly written and contains many 
interesting anecdotes and comments on important personages. 


THE DIARY OF ARTHUR 
CHRISTOPHER BENSON 








Edited by 
PERCY LUBBOCK 
(Illus. 24/- net.) 


This diary of the famous essayist and novelist is a literary dis- 
covery which will prove vitally interesting to his numerous 
admirers. A. C. Benson was Master of Magdalene College, and 
was formerly for many years Assistant Master at Eton. His 
brilliant career was crowded and eventful, and in these, his 
personal papers, we find a number of amusing and interesting 
sidelights on the great and the near great. 


LONDON; HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd., 


Paternoster Row 
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FORTHCOMING FEATURES 





‘‘The Position of the Lancashire 
Cotton Trade” 


Mr. J. M. KEYNES 
REPLIES TO CRITICS 


Mr. Keynes’s article has 
aroused widespread interest 
and controversy in Lanca- 
shire, and he will reply to 
critics in our next issue. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 





THE CHRISTMAS BOOKS SUPPLEMENT 
WILL BE ISSUED ON DECEMBER 4th, 1926. 
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LITERARY. 


‘*THE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN” given post free.— 
Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 








AKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), 

John Bright Street, Birmingham, specialise in the 

buying, selling, and exchanging of scarce, out-of-print books 
on every subject. 





OOKPLATES.— Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers. 
27, Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





W RITE for New Remainder Catalogue of Books in General 
Literature, at Greatly Reduced Prices.—H. Clarke, 48, Norfolk Street, 
Boston, Lincs. 





AUTHORS and COMPOSERS invited to forward Novels, 
Poems, Stories, Tales for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Lyrics, Music, 
Songs.—Arthur Stockwell, Limited, 29, Ludgate Hill, London. No reading 
fees. Established 1898. 





Books on every conceivable subject. On approval. 1,000,000 
Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books, First Editions, 

Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; mention requirements. ks 

purchased.—_FOYLE’S, 121-123, Charing Cross-road, London, W.C 





IBRARY ASSOCIATION. Routine Exam. Complete Set (8) 
Books; as new; recently purchased; For Sale. — Aspray, 8, Highlands 
Avenue, Acton, W.3. 


THE GROSVENOR LITERARY AGENCYs 


is prepared to place Novels and Technical books for new clients, . 
and can put writers in touch with markets for short stories and § 
newspaper articles. No reading fees or postages are charged, so 

that only material which is considered saleable is handled. Com- { 
mission is charged only on work placed. Those interested should write to § 


Miss L. Hughes, Secretary, 3, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 
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INSURANCE NOTES 


THE PENSIONS ACT, 1925, AND THE 
‘‘BLACK-COAT ” WIDOW. 


JT is a curious fact that in the comments which have been 
] mace on this far-reaching measure, so little attention has 

been directed to its enormous effect on the life assurance 
position in this country. 

The Government Actuary, in reporting on the financial 
provisions of the Act, assessed the present value of the bene- 
fits showered down upon the ‘‘ employed persons’ coming 
within the scheme at £950,000,000, apart from the value of 
the removal of the old ‘‘ means ”’ disqualification in respect 
of Old Age Pensions at seventy. 

An unofficial investigator has calculated that the benefits 
so valued are equivalent to life assurance of well over £2,000 
millions. This immense sum of £950 millions is thus virtually 
the Single Premium for the largest amount of life assurance 
ever effected in one transaction. The total amount of life 
assurance in force in the United Kingdom, viz., £1,960 mil- 
lions—which was stated by Mr. G. H. Recknell, F.1.A., in a 
recent article in THE NaTION to be the result of 150 years’ 
steady growth—has been more than doubled in a night. 

This additional insurance protection, however, has been 
given only to ‘‘ employed persons,”’ i.e., those with incomes 
of less than £250 per annum. Speaking generally, these are 
the persons who effect Industrial Life Policies, and the in- 


crease has therefore taken place only in the total of Industrial 


Life Assurance. 


According to the latest Board of Trade Returns the 

following are the figures of life assurance in force :— 
Ordinary Policies £1,209,020,352 
Industrial Policies 750,716,467 

Total £1,959, 736,819 

In round figures it may be stated that before the Pensions 
Act came into operation, the population of the United Kingdom 
was insured for £2,000 millions, the total of Ordinary Poli- 
cies being more than half as much again as the total of Indus- 
trial Policies. The passing of the Act, however, has reversed 
the position completely. By the addition of 2,000 millions, 
which the Act provides, the Industrial total has become over 
twice the amount of the Ordinary total. 

In the Government Actuary’s Report, already mentioned, 
it is stated that in January, 1926, the male population between 
the ages of sixteen and seventy was 14,075,000, and that in 
the same month the employed contributors under the Pen- 
sions Act, between ages sixteen and sixty-five, numbered 
10,170,000. In addition there were 275,000 males between ages 
sixty-five and seventy for whom contributions have to be 
made under the Pensions Act, and who are entitled to pen- 
sions from January, 1928. Thus out of the total male popula- 
tion between ages sixteen and seventy, no less than 74 per 
cent. benefit by the Act. The remaining 26 per cent., i.e., 
3,630,000 are excluded from benefit, unless they are qualified 
as, and are willing to become, voluntary contributors. 

If it is assumed that the whole of the life assurance in 
force is on the lives of the male population between ages 
sixteen and seventy, and that the Industrial Policies are tield 
by those within the Pensions Act, while the Ordinary poli- 
cies are held by the ‘‘ outsiders,’’ we get the following com 
parison. Before the Act came into force the Industrial Life 
Policies showed an average assurance of £72, and the 
Ordinary Policies of £333 per head. After the passing of the 
Act the per capita Industrial Life assurance increased to 
£263, while the Ordinary Policy average was unaltered. 

For obvious reasons, these figures cannot be regarded as 
having any real value in themselves. They are quoted merely 
as a means of exhibiting the magnitude of the change which 
the Pensions Act has made in the relative positions of life 
assurance in the two sections of the community. 

It will be interesting now to compare the life assurance 
provision per head with the average income earned in each 
group. 

Taking the Industrial section first, a dozen representative 
weekly wages in various trades have been extracted from the 
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Report of the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry, 1925 
(pp. 156 and 157). These give an average wage of 59s. 2d. 
per week. 

If we take £3 a week as a typical wage for an insured 
person under the Pensions Act, the minimum pension pay- 
able is equal to one-sixth of that wage. The actual pension 
will in many cases be greater than 10s. a week, as additional 
amounts are allowed in respect of children under age sixteen. 
Moreover, the Industrial Life policies would still further im- 
prove the position of dependents. 

It will be sufficient for the purpose in view, however, to 
take the minimum provision of one-sixth of the approximate 
wage of the breadwinner. 

It is not so easy to ascertain even the approximate 
average income in the other group of the male population. 
The 68th Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
gives the total gross income of the country and the number 
of taxpayers. As, however, Banks, Industrial Corporations, 
&c., are included, any average derived from those figures 
would be misleading. One writer has stated that an Inland 
Revenue estimate places the average income of individual 
taxpayers at £410. 

We arrive, then, at two conclusions :— 

(1) That the widow of the working man, earning £3 a 
week, will receive one-sixth of that amount as a pension; and 

(2) that the man who does not benefit by the Act and is 
said to be earning on the average £410 a year, must leave 
assets sufficient to produce an annual income of, say, £70, 
in order to place his widow in the same relative position as 
the working man’s widow. 

The capital sums required to provide an Annuity of £70 
per annum will vary according to the age of the widow, and 
are approximately as follows :— 

£ 
Capital sum 
to be expended. 


Widow’s age 
last birthday. 


40 ce ins bes i 1,250 
45 me i ies ee 1,166 
50 er a3 ad rea 1,077 
60 ; - i 875 


On the assumptions made it has been shown that the 
average amount of life assurance per head of the males out- 
side the scope of the Pensions Act is £333, only sufficient to 
purchase annuities of £26 12s. for a widow of sixty, and 
£18 13s. for a widow of forty. Both amounts are considerably 
less than the required sum of £70 per annum, which, after 
all, is itself but a paltry allowance. 

So far as life assurance is concerned, then, the working 
man’s widow is comparatively in a very much better position 
than her ‘‘ black-coat ”’ sister. 

It has been said that the value of a man is measured by 
the number of persons who miss him and not by his assets. 
This is all very well from a sentimental point of view, but a 
thousand friends who miss her husband are poor consolation 
to the widow who finds that she is left with practically no 
other support. 

Fortunately much more attention is now being paid to 
the question of what is adequate in life assurance, and 
various standards have been proposed. Mr. G. H. Recknell, 
in the article already referred to, made the admirable sugges- 
tion that a man should aim at insuring his life for such a 
sum as, together with other capital resources, would yield an 
income to his dependents of 25 per cent. of his own income. 
Our £70 per annum falls short of this by about £35. 

Different standards have been suggested by other writers, 
but all agree that there is a woeful amount of under-insur- 
ance in the country. The Pensions Act has improved the life 
assurance in the Industrial group by 265 per cent., but it 
remains for the men in the Ordinary group to make at least 
a corresponding increase in their total. 

It is clear from the figures which have been quoted that 
the average amount of ordinary life assurance falls short 
even of the Pensions Act standard. If the man who does not 
benefit by the Act is unable to reach Mr. Recknell’s standard, 
it is suggested that he cannot do less than place his widow 
on the same footing proportionately as the widow of the 
working man. To do this he must insure his life for an 
amount which, with other capital resources, will be sufficient 
to purchase an annuity, payable to his widow, of not less 
than one-sixth of his present income. 

G. V. S. Boor. 
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THERE IS NO BETTER WAY 


of providing for those dependent 
upon you than by opening a Policy 
payable at death but under which the 
premiums cease at age 60 or 65. 


THE PROTECTION LASTS A LIFETIME 


YOUR PAYMENTS CEASE AT THE USUAL 
AGE FOR RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 


Full particulars will be sent on application to 


The Scottish Provident Institution, 
(Estd. 1837) 

Head Office : 6, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 

LONDON : 3, Lombard Street, E.C.3. ; 17, Pall Mall, S.W.1 


Funds £19,000,000 


Information regarding 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE, 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 
and 


CHILDREN’S DEFERRED ASSURANCES 


will also be sent on request. 











7th Edition. 


LORD 


BIRKENHEAD’S 
FAMOUS TRIALS 
OF HISTORY 


(lus. 21/- net.) 
S. P. B. MAIS, writing in the Daily Graphic, says :— 


“The most astonishing thing about Lord Birkenhead’s quite 
astonishingly brilliant ‘Famous Trials of History’ is his reversal 
of famous judgments. In his opinion Mary Queen of Scots was 
cruelly treated at her trial and done to death; Thomas Wentworth, 
Earl of Stafford was definitely not guilty of treason. Whether or 
not justice was done in these cases, the story of them, told for 
once by a brilliant lawyer instead of by a Grub Street scissors- 
and-paste layman, makes most entertaining reading.” 


REFLECTIONS 


FROM 


SHAKESPEARE 
» LENA ASHWELL 


(Illus. in half-tone and line. 21 








- net.) 

“Miss Lena Ashwell’s reflections from Shakespeare illuminate not 
only the plays themselves, but also the modern theatre and that 
wider stage of the modern world . . . delightful humour... . 
The plan of this book is discursive, and many delightful persona] 
reminiscences are included.”—Sunday Times — 





LONDON : HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd., 


Paternoster Row 














"HOW TO CHOOSE YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE 


A wisely chosen endowment assurance is a 
sound investment yielding 5%—6% com- 
pound interest at maturity, as well as affording 
your dependents immediate protection. There 


are 100 life offices. The result of one office 


for an average age at entry and duration may 
be as much as 


65% better 


; 

} 
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, 
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) 
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§ than another. You should learn how and why Life 

§ Offices differ. Life Assurance is now an investment 

§ as well as a protection. It calls for the same careful 

N investigation as a trustee would make in_ selecting 
securities an ‘Change. ‘‘ How to buy Life Assurance,” 

5 by T. Egginton Paull, gives you valuable information. It 

§ analyses and co-ordinates the basic principles of successful 

\ Life Assurance buying. It enables you to make compari- 

§ sons on the basis of readily verifiable and official statistics. 

) A copy will be sent to you free and post free on request. 
If you state your age next birthday, and the amount you 

5 could save annually in this way, a concise schedule of 

comparative results will be sent you without obligation , 

5 

5 

, 

, 

) 


Address 
T. EGGINTON PAULL, 


Insurance Consultant, 


10, New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone: Central 3416. 
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LECTURES. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


LECTURE on *“ CHEMICAL WARFARE” will be given by 
Brig.-General H. HARTLEY, C.B.E., F.R.S. (late Controller of the 
Chemical Warfare Department in the Ministry of Munitions), at the IMPERIAL 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY (Imperial Institute Road, South 
Kensington, S.W.7), on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23th, at 5.80 p.m. The 
Chair will be taken by Prof. H. Brereton Baker, C.B.E., F.R.S. (Professor of 

Chemistry in the Imperial College of Science). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


LECTURE on ‘ THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE LOGIC 

OF INDUCTION ” will be given by Dr. C. D. BROAD, M.A., Litt.D. 

(of Trinity Collere, Cambridve), at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 

W.C.2), on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER Ist, at 5.80 p.m. The Chair will be 

taken by Professor Graham Wallas, M.A., Litt.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Political Science in the University. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





sé ORE ABOUT THE SCIENCE OF PALMISTRY" by Mrs. 

St. Hill. on Thursday. November 25th, at 3.45, and “ THE SCIENCE 
OF REST.” bv Mr. Eustace Miles, at 6.15 p.m., in the GREEN SALON, 
40, Chandos Street, Charing Cross. Admission 1s. 


ARS VIVENDI 
TREATMENT 
For all difficulties in Breathing, including Asthma, Nose, Throat, and 


Voice Troubles, Children and Adults. 


Particulars frem 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 

















NOTICE 
Subscriptions. 
Communications respecting subscriptions should be 
addressed to THE MANAGER. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Inland post free 12 months £1 10 
6 15 
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THE WEEK 
MONEY—OIL—-SOUTH AFRICAN 


day of this week confirmed the gilt-edged market in 

its new sense of confidence. It is now generally under- 
stood that for the time being new foreign borrowing will be 
discouraged, although an exception will be made for the 
£2,250,000 Bulgarian Refugee Loan. The easing of the 
monetary situation should not be taken as a signal for 
relaxing the unofficial ‘‘ embargo ” on foreign loans. The 
fall in the discount rate to 4 11-16 for three months’ bank 
bills is due to the flow of foreign, in particular American, 
balances to London. This only means the balancing of our 
foreign payments’ account with borrowed money. Any 
further substantial decline in discount rates is not to be 
expected. Call money in New York has risen to 5 per 
cent. 


Taw purchase by the Bank of £1,313,000 gold on Tues- 


* ~ *” 


The rumours about oil shares are becoming wild. Why 
the compensation award to British oil companies in Rou- 
mania should be taken as such a “ bull ” point for Phoenix 
Oil we do not understand. The Phoenix award in any case 
is only payable as to half until the Franco-Roumanian war 
debt is settled, and as regards the half that is payable (over 
a period of forty years) no less than £75,000 has to be 
repaid to the British Treasury in respect of advances 
already made. Bonus distributions are even anticipated for 
Lobitos and Anglo-American, let alone V.0.C. We can see 
no reason for any more oil bonuses except V.O.C. 
The production of crude oil has risen in the United States 
to record proportions. The daily average output is now 
higher than at any time in American oil history. Prices 
have been reduced in the mid-continent districts and 
further reductions may be expected before the end of the 
year. Up to September, crude oil prices had averaged 
higher this year than for any year since 1920. That is why 
the producing companies, in particular Trinidad companies, 
have done well. But oil is proverbially subject to violent 
fluctuations. The break in the crude oil market is good 
reason why speculative interest should not be held long 
in the oil share market. 


* + x 


The dullness of the Kaffir market (largely through 
Paris selling) provides the opportunity for a purchase of 
** Johnnies ’’ (Johannesburg Consolidated Investment) at 
49s. 6d. to yield £6 1s. per cent. tax free on the basis of 
the existing dividends of 15 per cent. On the whole this 
is the best purchase among the South African finance com- 
panies, especially as Johnnies this year have been as high 
as 56s. 6d. In contrast with Johnnies the ordinary shares 
of Anglo-American Corporation which may claim to be the 
most enterprising, and with J. P. Morgan backing, the most 
resourceful of the South African finance houses, can only 
be bought at £2} to yield under 5 per cent. on the last 
year’s dividend of 10 per cent. This price clearly discounts 
a dividend of, say, 15 per cent. for 1926, and a repetition of 
something like the recent bonus of Rand Selection shares. 
The net profits of the Corporation for 1925 amounted to 
£672,658 (nearly 20 per cent. on the issued capital of 
£8,718,458), and after payment of the 10 per cent. dividend 
£400,000 was applied to reserve (making the reserve fund 
£750,000), and £484,287 carried forward. The ‘** hidden 
reserves ’’ of the Corporation are considerable, but for the 
time the shares seem high enough. For a South African 
finance *‘ lock-up,”’ giving a much higher yield, which has 
less security and strength from a mining point of view 
but is not without substantial assets, we mention the shares 
of General Mining, standing at £2}. Last year this Com- 
pany paid 5 per cent. interim and 10 per cent. final, and in 
October this year paid an interim of 7} per cent. Assuming 
a final of 12} per cent., the yield would be £9 8s. The 
financial position of the Company has shown some improve- 
ment in recent years :— 


IN THE 
FINANCE SHARES—KENNECOTT COPPER. 


CITY 


General 

Reserve 

Profit. Account, 
£78,858 Nil 

100,333 £100,000 

151,047 250,000 267,569 22,847 

240,897 300,000 512,336 30,088 


Briefly, the position with regard to the Company’s mini 
investments is as follows. In Meyer and Charlton it has 
a mine which is paying good dividends, but has a short life, 
in Aurora West a mine which is still paying, but is nearing 
exhaustion, in Van Ryn Gold a dividend payer which has 
about 130 new claims which may develop into a new mine, 
in Cinderella an old mine which, having now been amal- 
gamated with East Rand Proprietary Mines, will soon be 
reopened, and in West Rand a prolific producer which is 
now in course of development. Speculative interest centres 
in West Rand. The better values opened up at the lower 
levels of this mine has justified the doubling of the capacity 
of the plant. In April last the issued ordinary shares were 
reduced from £1 to 10s., and 2,000,000 new shares were 
issued at 10s. 6d. each. The extension of the plant to a 
total capacity of about 1,000,000 tons per annum will 
be completed by June of next year. Lately the General 
Mining has acquired an interest in the Phoenix Oil Company, 
but whether that adds anything to the value of General 
Mining shares we are doubtful. 
* * * 

The Kennecott Copper Corporation, of which we gave 
particulars in THE Nation of September 18th and Septem- 
ber 25th, has declared this week an increase in dividend 
from $4 a share annually to $5 a share. A month ago 
these shares (of no par value) were standing at $553, New 
York terms. At the time of writing the price is approxi- 
mately $64 a share, which gives a yield, allowing for the 
accrued quarterly dividend in the price, of approximately 
8 per cent. We think that these shares should stand appre- 
ciably higher. The shares ranged between $34-573 in 1924 
and $46-59 in 1925, yielding a return at the average of the 
high and low prices for the respective years of about 6} per 
cent. in 1924 and about 5.7 per cent. in 1925. During the 
slump in the New York markets last March Kennecott 
shares did not fall below $492, at which the yield on the 
basis of the dividends then being paid was 8 per cent. An 
interesting report on the Kennecott position has recently 
been made of which we will quote some conclusions. 
Although the number of shares outstanding appears large 
(4,474,424 no par shares on December 81st last), comparison 
should be made with the total operating capacity of the 
properties. The Corporation’s pro-rated share of the total 
1925 copper production of the Kennecott group of pro 
perties is nearly 500,000,000 pounds, equivalent to about 
101 pounds per share of stock outstanding. This relation- 
ship of productive capacity to share capital is of first 
importance, and with a present productive capacity of 
141 pounds of copper per share of stock outstanding, Kenne 
cott is ahead of the average copper company. Moreover, 
its production costs are low. The average for all the 
properties is about 8.41 cents per pound, after charging i 
loca] taxes and liberal amounts for depreciation. These 
low costs assure reasonable profits, even though copp 
prices are somewhat below normal, and would appear 
make possible the maintenance of the present $5 divider d 
rate as a minimum. The Corporation appears favourabl} 
placed. The average price of copper received this yea 
is rather more than 14 cents a pound. With assured earl 
ings this year of nearly $7 a share on 14 cent. coppé 
with operations at under 85 per cent. capacity and wi 
practically no new financing required for construction, th 
prospects of the Kennecott Corporation are encouraging; 
It may be added that of the $8 dividends paid in 19% 
$2.42 was capital distribution and $0.58 from surplus eam 
ings. Of the $8 dividends paid in 1925, $1.984 was capil 
distribution and $1.066 from surplus earnings. 


Cash, 
Government 
Securities, &c. 
£247,107 

221,536 


Carry 
Forward, 
£11,229 
23,241 


Year. 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
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